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Probably  one  of  the  few  "oVno"']  edged  benefits  of  the 
o^ld     or  was  the  onrt*al  education  of  the  great  noSS  0f 
oeoole  to  the  omortunUies  that  lay  in  the  field  of  f  * - 
nance  and  to  a  better  anoreciation  of  the  value  of  noney. 
T^e  habit  of  conservation  ^or  war-time  ourooses  heloed  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  broader  aonli da ti on  of  Thrift. 

deceiving  an  inrodtetts  from  the  s^le  of  "'or  f' iv'ngs  Stains 
and  from  tVi.e  oractice  of  small  economies,   systems  for  school 
savings  banking  were  introduced  into  schools  so  raoidly 
that  there  were  in  .1928  nearly  four  million  children  de- 
posit" ng  ov^r  twenty-six  million  dollars  in  one  school 
year . 

The  author  in  a  orevious  '"ork  has  treated  of  the  mean- 
ing op  the  word  ''Thrift'1  and  its   iusti  f  ic *  t  1  on  'n  the  school 
curriculum.     r?he  has  also  sketched  very  briefly  the  history 
of  the  teaching  of  Thrift  from  the  educator's  oo'nt  of 
view,  and  has   shown  how  this  subject  ma?/'  be  correlated  with 
other  subjects  alread:/-  *n  the  curriculum. 

Convinced  that  school  savings  banking  is  now  established 
firmly  in  oubl i c  schools,  the  author  believes  that  the  sub- 
,l*ect  should  be  treated  from  a  broader  noint  of  view.  She 
believes  that  there  is  need  of  a  more  extensive  study  of 
the  develooment  of  school  sav' ngs  banvs.     She  olans  to  so  ore- 
sent  the  matter  that  the  uninitiated  or  the  novice  in  com- 
mercial enterorises  may  first  get  a  concent ion  of  the 
history  °nd  oractices  of  saving  banks.     She  recommends 
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that  the  reader  first  study  the  earlier  thesis  to  secure 
a  general  understanding  of  the  educational  princi  -les 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  Thrift  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  surmounting  it. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  promote 
a  wider  interest  in  school  savings  banking  by  studying  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists:   and  by  extending  the  influence 
of  school  savings  banking  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  school  children  may  be  trained  in  the  habits  of  Thrift. 

The  specific  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  history  of 
the  movement  from  its  European  origins,   its  earlier,  and 
later  modern  development  in  the  United  States  with  the 
accompanying  development  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great 
Britain:   to  analyze  the  statistical  data  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  several  ratios  of  increase  in  deposits  and  the 
real  value  of  the  deposits:   to  evaluate  the  economic 
factors  influencing  school  banking,   and  to  predict  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  the  future  of  school  savings  banking 
in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Importance  of  Movement 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  Thrift 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  habit  of  saving  by 
school  children  all  over. the  world.     In  our  own  country 
we  find  the  movement  has  steadily  gained  momentum,  with 
less  than  one-half  million  children  saving  in  192'.;  to 
over  four  million  in  1928--a  gain  of  800?o  roughly  estimated. 
In  European  countries  we  find  approximately  the  same  results. 
Since  the  school  cvildren  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow, we  must  conclude  that  any  such  movement,  reflect- 
ing as  it  must, a  change  in  the  habits  of  a  nation,   is  of 
paramount  importance  and  worthy  of  serious  study. 

Method  of  Procedure 

Before  we  can  interpret  correctly  any  new  subject  we 
must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  its  birth.     Therefore,   it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  first  ascertain  what  was  the  controlling 
impulse  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  earliest  savings 
banks . 

When  we  understand  the  philosophy  upon  which  the  first 
institutions  for  savings  were  founded,  we  can  comprehend 
the  reason  for  their  popularity  and  growth.     We  must  examine 
the  economic  history  of  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  to  find  out  why  the  ide.r:  of  saving  transplanted 
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from  the  mother  country,  England,  was  eagerly  seized  upon 
and  promoted. 

In  our  study  we  discover  the  distinct  features  of  the 
savings  banks,  both  mutual  and  stock,  and  learn  something 
of  che  earlier  banking  methods. 

Mow  that  we  have,  as  a  background,  the  general  economic 
conditions  surrounding  savings  banking  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States,  we  start  tracing  the  development  of  school 
savings  banking.     Beginning  on  the  Continent  where  it  origin- 
ated we  take  up  the  work  of  the  earlier  advocates,  their 
purposes  and  -hilosop.^y  down  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873.     This  marks  roughly  the  beginning  of  the  American 
movement,  which  we,  in  turn,  study  as  the  work  of  certain 
individuals.     »Ve  find  the  movement  now  takes  on  an  inter- 
national aspect  and  is  given  serious  consideration  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Education  in  London  in  1884. 

The  early  statistical  reports,   thou  ;h  meagre,  are 
interesting  and  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  development  of  the  school  savings  bank  movement  hus, 
like  all  such  movements,  been  helped  or  handicapped  by  proper 
legislation.     No  survey  could  be  complete  without  a  chapter 
on  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  states  covering  school 
banking. 

We  now  come  to  the  modern  American  development  of 
school  banking.     .Ve  find  the  movement  receiving  national 
support  with  the  First  Thrift  Congress  being  held  in  1915. 
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™he  work  of  the  National  Education  Association  show*?  how 
the  iden  was  disseminated  throuahpu t  the  country  by  ^eans 

"it?     Studies,   reports  and  discussions.     mhe  National- 
Congress  of  Totters  and  Parent  ^ea^hers'  Association  in 
192?  endorsed  the  movement  with  a  resolution  that  helped 
to  pppularl  ze  it(« 

It  was  the  National.  Conference  on  rnhT»if+-,  Education 
he M  in  1924  that  crystallized  D"bli^  onin1'  on  as  to  the 
need  of  such  teaching  and  led  to  the  wide-spread  estab- 
lishment of  school  savings  banks,  ^he  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ^hrift  Education  in  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation continued  unt^il  192-5  when  it  mad  5  public  the  re- 
sult of  its  studv  and  its  final  recommendation. 

^he  aid  rendered  by  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
and  other  similar  agencies  is  of  great  importance,  since 
many  of  i*-s  suggestions  were  o^  a  practice  1  nature.  mhe 
banvs  showed  ■'-he  school  officials  how  to  run  their  school 
bnnVs  most  efficiently  and  with  the  least  interference 
with  othe^  school  acti vl M eS # 

Having  a  basi°  knowledge  of  the  bistort  of  the  En nv -> - 
ment .  we  stud,r  the  ri gures  on  the  growth  of  school  savings 
as  reflected  by  the  increase  in  total  deposits,  depositors 
ami  the  ratio  o**  participants  to  non-partiei pants  •  We 
arrange  the  results        states ,   cities  and  towns  to  find 
wherein  lies  the  best  work. 


1C 

We  realize  that  the  purchasing  rower  of  the  dollar 
ha^  changed  durirg  these  years  and  our  charts  should  he 
interpreted  by  means  of  a  common  index  figure.  Therefore, 
we  present  a  chart  based  on  such  an  index  number  to  give 
a  ™ore  accurate  picture  on  growth  of  deposits  and  savings. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the  states  with  the  best  re- 
cords, we  stud?/-  the  states  with  ^he  highest  deposits;  then 
the  states  with  the  highest  percentage  of  pupil  partici- 
pants.    A  cursory  glance  reveals  no  particular  reason  for 
these  states  excelling,   and  we  make  a  further  analysis  to 
determine  what  advantages  these  states  have  in  common  which 
particularly  influence  school  banking.     A  summary  of  the 
economic  factors  convinces  us  that  the  educational  policy 
is  the  determining  factor  in  successful,  school  banking. 

We  weigh  the  conclusions  we  have  drawn  from  our  statis- 
tical and  historical  study,    and  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
and  practical,  we  try  to  predict  the  future  of  school 
savings  in  the  United  States.     This  constitutes  our  method 
of  approach. 

Sources  of  Inf orma t ion 

This  material  has  been  compiled  from  numerous  sources, 
there  being  no  one  book  or  publication  which  gives  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  information  necessary.     Only  by 
studying  many  books,  and  by  laboriously  copying  whole 
sections  or  reports,  has  the  suthor  been  able  to  prepare 
a  composite  picture  of  the  entire  structure  of  school 
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savings  banking.     A  list  of  books  on  school  savings  as 
given  in  the  Bibliography  afforded  an  excellent  background 
for  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  movement. 

For  the  history  of  savings  banks  we  are  indebted  to 
numerous  texts  dealing  on  banking  as  shown  in  the  Bibli- 
ograohy.     The  details  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
early  savings  were  secured  from  "ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
SAVINGS  BANKING'1,  published  by  the  Savings  Bank  Section 
of  the  American  Bankers'   Association  in  1917. 

Material  on  early  European  and  American  development 
is  compiled  from  several  of  the  annual  publications  and 
reports  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,   together  with 
publications  by  Mr.  Thiry  and  Mrs.   Oberholtzer.  are 
able  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Oberholtzer  bv  r-ading  the  copies  of  "THR IFT  TIDINGS", 
a  quarterly  edited  by  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  from  1907  to 
1.925:   and  jDy  studying  the  reports  prepared  by  her  for 
the  United  States  Oomr.issioner  of  Education. 

"THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COHERENCE  ON 
EDUCATION"  held  in  London  in  1884  devote     some  thirty-five 
pages  to  the  subject  of  school  banking;  and  gives  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  important  speeches,   followe  i  by  gener-.l  dis- 
cussion of  points  of  progress  in  several  countries. 

The  earlier  statistical  data  are  taken  from  the 
files  of  various  publications,  while  the  later  reports 
from  1919  to  1928  come  from  the  office  of  the  Savings 
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Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 

The  data  on  modern  American  development  comes  largely 
from  the  "NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  ADDRESSES  AND  PRO- 
CEEDINGS," Volumes  58,  59,  61  and  63.     A  special  pamphlet 
entitled  "THRIFT  EDUCATION,"  the  report  of  the  National 
Conference  held  5  n  ,r:asM ngton,  D.C.  1924,  was  printed  bv 
the  National  Education  Association  in  September,  19?4. 

The  statistical  material  used  in  Chapters  ixj  X  and  XI 
was  secured  from  the  "ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK- 
ING,"  (Reports  One  through  Nine),  published  by  the  Savings 
Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bankers'   Association.     In  study- 
ing the  economic  factors  of  the  several  states,  statistics 
v/ere  secured  from  various  government  publications  and  the 
"WORLD  ALMANAC." 

Historical  data  on  British  savings  banks  were  secured 
from  the  "CENTENARY  OP  SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN," 
by  Andrew  Cargill,   containing  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference;  and  a  pamphlet  on  "SAVINGS  BANKS"  by  Thomas 
Henderson  of  the  Glasgow  Savings  Bank. 

Summary 

The  author  presents  the  method  of  procedure. 

School  savings  banking  has  shown  a  remarkable  growth. 
In  order  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon  we 
must  first  study  the  philoscphy  of  the  early  savings  bank 
and  trace  the  movement  in  Europe  and  the  Colonies.  School 
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savings  banking  originated  on  the  Continent,  spreading 
to  England  and  the  United  States.     Early  reports  show  the 
rate  of  growth.     The  development  has  been  aided  b^  proper 
legislation . 

The  movement  received  its  great  stimulus  from  the  First 
Thrift  Congress  in  1915.     In  the  work  of  the  Thrift  Committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  the  subject  received 
thoughtful  consideration.     Tfrd  National  Conference  on  Thrift 
Education  in  1924  established  the  need  for  teaching  Thrift. 
This  resulte     in  wide-spread  adoption  of  school  banking  sys- 
tems. 

■Ye  study  the  figures  on  school  banking  to  note  the 
various  ratios  of  growth  and  to  determine  wherein  the  best 
work  is  done.     r."e  study  the  economic  factors  to  ascertain 
which  factor  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  school  bank- 
ing.    In  so  far  as  it  is  pr-tctical  we  try  to  predict  the 
future  of  school  banking. 

The  sources  of  information  are  meagre,   requiring  much 
reading  and  serious  study  before  a  composite  picture  of  the 
entire  structure  can  be  presented. 
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CHAPTER  II 
HISTORY  OF  SAVINGS  BANKING 

Early  Banks 

The  earlier  savings  banks  were  established  under  the 
protection  of  the  government.     A  remarkable  example  of  this 
is  seen  in  Genesis,   (Chapter  41)  when  Pharoah  commissioned 
Joseph  to  gather  up  the  grain  at  strategic  centers  in  Egypt. 
The  reserves  of  the  granary  (banks)  were  to  be  released  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  when  the  famine,  long  prophesied, 
should  come.     In  Joseph's  sagacity  we  have  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  savings  bank  principle.     By  providing  a  place 
and  an  incentive  to  save,  the  bank  helps  the  great  mass 
of  people,  and  through  its  accumulation  of  small  funds,  it 
stimulates  and  develops  the  industries  of  the  community 
and  the  state. 

Pauperism,  disease  and  distress  prevailed  for  centuries 
with  little  or  no  attempt  to  mitigate  the  accompanying  evils. 
The  increasing  menaces  of  poverty,  however,  became  apparent 
to  those  few  who,  being  of  a  scientific  mind,  tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  underlying  causes  of  social  disorders. 

Efforts  to  Extend  Self-Help 

To  Daniel  Defoe  civilization  owes  a  great  debt  for  the  clar 
ity  of  his  understanding  and  the  vigor  of  his  writing.  In 
1687  in  his  book,   "ESSAYS  ON  PROJECTS, "  he  advocated  equal 


educational  opportunities  for  women  and  men:  aboliton  of 
imprisonment  for  debt;  improvement  of  highways;  establish- 
ment of  pension  plsn  for  working  people  so  as  to  insure  a 
tranquil  old  age.     This  system  was  based  on  a  plan  of 
systematic  sav'ngs  of  small  sums  and  was  to  be  administered 
bv  the  government.     It  was  two  hundred  and  forty- two  years 
ago  th  it  Daniel  Defoe  offered  his  suggestion  for  allevia- 
tion of  social  evils;  but  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth 
century--twO  hundred  years  later--that  co-education  be- 
came an  established  fact.     The  improvement  of  highways  and 
old-age  pensions  plans  are  matters  now  given  serious  consi- 
deration by  state  legislatures.     It  may  be  a  far  cry  from 
Defoe's  pension  plan  to  the  modern  savings  bank  and  life  in- 
come insurance;  but  both  provide  for  the  lessening  of  pover- 
ty through  careful  manipulation  of  present  funds  so  as  to 
leave  a  surplus  which,  will  provide  for  future  needs. 
This  is  the  essense  of  the  savings  banks--its  embryonic  form. 

First  .-.ctual  Efforts 

A  savings  bank    was  founded  on  the  Continent  in  Bruns- 
wich,   Germany,  in  1765.     One  of  the  oldest  of  our  present- 
day  banks  was  established  in  Hamburg  in  1778.     After  these 
two  banks  had  safely  weathered  the  gale  of  popular  preju- 
dice and  demonstrated  their  worth,  the  idea  gained  ground 
rapidly.     Other  banks  were  established  at  Oldenburg  in  1786: 
Loire,  Prance,  1790:  Basel,  Switzerland,  1792:   Geneva,  1794: 
Kiel  in  Kolstein,  1796. 
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In  England  Jeremy  Bentham  advocated  the  inauguration  o: 
the  so-called  "Frugality  Banks"  in  1797.     The  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith  in  1799  tried  to  follow  out  uhis  plan  at  uendover, 
Buckinghamshire.     He  undertook  to  collect  or  receive  sums 
on  deposit  from  his  working  parishioners  during  the  summer 
months  when  work  was  plentiful  and  to  return  same  at 
Christmas  with  liberal  interest. 

In  1798  Miss  Priscilla  Wakefield  established  at  Totten 
ham  High  Cross  the  "Friendly  Society  for  Women  and  Children 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  organization  was  to  afford 
annuities  in  old  age,   sick  benefits  and  burial  funds. 
Later,  a  savings  bank  ana  loan  funds  were  added.     Her  ef- 
forts aroused  much  interest  in  other  benevolent  people. 

At  Ruthwell  in  Dumf rieshire,  ScotlB.no,  Rev.  Henry 
Duncan  established  a  "Parish  Bank"  upon  which  the  modern 
s  vings  bank    is  founded.     In  1814  the  Edinburgh  Savings 
Bank  was  organized  and  soon  rose  to  a  position  of  importanc 
both    in  minstering  to  the  needs  of  its  depositors,  and  in 
supplying  funds  to  the  community  for  its  various  enterprise 
It  is  today  one  of  the  largest  savings  banks  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Up  to  this  time  banks  had  be  n  primarily  voluntary 
philanthropic  organizations.     The  abuses  of  trusteeship 
became  apparent.     In  1817  Parliament  undertook  to  control 
the  savings  bank  system  by  legislation.     In  1818  there  were 
two  hundred  private  savings  banks  under  state  control.  The 
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The  Rev.  HENRY  DUNCAN,  D.D., 

Founder  of  the  first  British  Savings  Bank. 


THE    FIRST    SAVINGS  BANK. 

From  "Dr.  Duncan  of  Riuhwell,"  by  Mrs.  Hall. 
(By  kind  permission  of  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Oliphant,  Ltd.) 


system  has  continued,  to  grow  in  the  larger  communities;  but 
in  the  smaller  districts  post  office  banks  established  in 
1861  have  encroached  on  the  field  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
extent . 

banking  in  the  United  States 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  left  the  colonies  in  a 
sadly  impoverished  state.     The  public  debt  was  $42, 000, 000. 
Continental  currency  had  depreciated  98%,  being  worth  only 
2%  of  its  face  value.     Congress  had  been  granted  no  powers 
of  taxation.     There  was  a  decided  lack  of  unity,  with  each 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  considering  itself  a  sovereign  power. 
There  was  real  danger  of  dissolution  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  strong  central  government. 

In  1786  interest  on  the  national  debt  was  in  arrears. 
In  1790  the  census  showed  a  population  of  4,000,000  in 
a  countr?/-  whose  resources  were  largely  agricultural,  with 
trade  and  industry  in  a  state  of  disorder. 

However,  a  gradual  change  came  about.  Manufacturing 
was  stimulated  by  state  bounties.     Connecticut  undertook 
the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  tinware.    Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  secretly  imported  machinery  from  England  to 
establish  cotton  mills. 

In  their  numerous  attempts  to  cure  social  ills  our 
ancestors  displayed  those  characteristics  which  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  American  people.    They  were  zealous,  head- 
strong, unscientific,  or  even  unthinking,  but  withal,  kind- 
ly and  great-hearted. 


It  is  interesting  to  rote  that  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Wages  of  Mechanics"  in  177P; 
in  1779,  a  bill  for  the  "Relief  and  Settlement  of  the  Poor" 
and  in  1789,  an  act  for  general  limitation  of  prices  on 
commodities . 

Several  societies  were  established  to  protect  and  sup- 
port fellow  workmen  deprived  of  means  of  livelihood  by 
sickness  or  accident.     Among  these  were  the  "Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in  the  City  of  New  York"  estab- 
lished in  1792:  and  the  "Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
Widows"  in  1802;   "Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian  Order 
in  the  City  of  New  York"  in  1805.     About  forty  such  organ- 
izations were  incorporated  in  New  York  between  17^6  and 
1817. 

A  London  magistrate,  Patrick  Colquhoun,  agitated  the 
establishment  of  savings  banks  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
Thomas  Eddy,  a.  merchant  in  New  York  City,  had  the  foresight 
to  see  that  only  as  the  savings  banks  became  really  self- 
supporting  could  they  attain  their  r^al  obiect.     He  inter- 
ested a  number  of  prominent  citizens  in  his  project  and  in- 
corporated the  "Bank  for  Savings  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
On  the  opening  day  of  business  July  3,  1819,  80  neople 
deposited  $12,807.     By  December  27,  deposits  amounted  to 
*148,372.27  with  1,481  depositors. 

The  early  historv  of  this  bank  is  interesting  in  that 
it  typifies  the  experience  of  similar  organizations. 
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The  president's  first  report  telis  how  he  had  expected 

opoosition  from  tavern  keepers  and  proprietors  of  amusement 

olaces,  but  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  these  people 

bringing  their  money  to  the  b".nk  for  deposit.     The  trustees 

were  alive  to  their  responsibilities  and  tried  to  "promote 

careful  habits  and  moral  feeling.  ;| 

The  following  extract  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  sav- 

1 

ings  bank  principle:       ''The  effect  on  the  moral  habits  is  not 
more  certain  than  striking;  he  who  has  learned  to  be  econom- 
ical has  first  gotten  rid  of  pernicious  modes  of  spending 
money.     Every  time  he  adds  to  his  amount  he  has  an  additional 
motive  for  perseverance.     In  the  provision  he  is  making  for 
futurity  is  associated  all  which  can  gratify  him  as  a  father, 
a  husband,   a  guardian  or  a  friend.     The  talent  which  heaven 
has  committed  to  his  care  he  improves  for  the  objects  of  his 
affections;   this,  again,   endears  them  to  him,  and  thus  the 
sum  of  human  hap  iness  is  increased  and  ex bended.     It  is  im- 
possible for  men  continuing  to  act  on  such  principles  to  be 
immoral .     .     .  • 

"As  parents,  as  citizens  and  as  men ? the  trustees  exult 
in  the  prospects  which  the  bank  for  savings  holds  out  to 
this  growing  city  and  state.     The  habits,  T'7hich  a  resort  to 
it  induce,  hold  out  the  best  oledge  for  a  reduction  in  the 
public  burdens,   as  they  are  connected  with  indigence  and 

] 
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want.     They  tend  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  independence,  and 
in  their  moral  operation  lessen  crime,  poverty  and  disease. 
They  teach  man  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions;  encourage 
industry,  frugality,  cleanliness  and  self-respect  and  ef- 
fectually prevent  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them  from  applying  either  to  public  provisions 
or  to  private  bounty  for  support. 

"The  trustees  are  fully  aware  that  they  have  undertaken 
an  arduous  task;  but  in  the  approbation  of  the  public  author- 
ities, the  countenance  of  their  f ellow-citizens  and  the 
increasing  comfort  of  the  community,   they  will  have  a  full 
reward. " 

On  December  2,  1816  the  "Philadelphia  Savings  Fund 

Society"  went  into  operation  as  a  voluntary  association, 

later  receiving  a  state  charter.     Boston,  however,  has 

the  distinction  of  establishing  the  first  incorporated 

savings  institution  when  the  "Provident  Institution  for 

Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston"  received  its  charter  on 

December  13,  1816.    At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Boston, 

December,  1816,   the  following  platform  was  adopted: 
3 

"It  is  not  by  the  alms  of  the  wealthy  that  the  good 

of  the  lower  classes  can  be  generally  promoted.     By  such 

donations  encouragement  is  far  oftener  given  to  idleness 

and  hypocrisy  than  aid  to  suffering  worth.     He  is  the  most 

effective  benefactor  to  the  poor  who  encourages  them  in 

habits  of  industry,   sobriety  and  frugality." 
2 

Ibid 

3 

Ibid 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  public  act  of  legis- 
lation which  recognized  and  protected  savings  banks.  The 
bank  started  in  business  in  1817;  declared  a  quarterly- 
dividend  of  1%  in  July;   in  1882,  5  7/ears  later,  had  de- 
posits of  ?;600,000  and  surplus  of  $6,200. 

Another  pioneer  in  'Thrift  was  the  "Savings  Bank  of 
Baltimore"  organized  January  1,   18184  "for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  deposits  of  such  small  sums  of  money  as  are  t^e 
profits  of  industry  and  economy." 

These  four  banks  constituted  the  advance  guard  of  a 
great  social  movement.     Tey  ushered  in  the  "era  of  good 
feeling"   commonly  attributed  to  James  Munroe's  administra- 
tion.    A  feeling  of  optimism  prevailed.     Fhe  funds  of  the 
new  savings  ba~ks  were  carefully  invested  in  government 
and  municipal  securities,  later  in  first  mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate. 

The  movement  spread  slowly  until  by  1820  there  were 
10  savings  banks  with  8,635  depositors  and  "1,138,576  in 
deposits:  in  1840,  61  banks,  78,781  depositors  and  $14- 
051,520  deposits;   in  1860,  278  banks,  693,970  depositors 
and  m149, 277,504  deposits. 

Today  there  are  1,407  banks,  15,004,558  depositors, 
and  $10,234,041,000  on  deposits.     (Data  from  New  York 
Clearing  House  for  year  ending  September  30,  1928.) 

4lbid. 
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Types  of  S^vinfs  Banks 

There  is  a  lack  of  conformity  in  the  laws  governing 
savings  hanks.     Therefore,  the  character  and  practices  may 
vary  in  states.     There  are,  however,   two  distinct  types,  the 
mutual  and  the  stock. 

1,'utual  savings  Banks 

"The  purpose  of  the-  mutual  savings  bank  has  always 
been  philanthropic  rather  than  commercial.    Originally  these 
institutions  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
thrift  among  the  poorer  class  and  of  improving  their  wel- 
fare.    The  founders  were  actuated  by  charitable  motives  and 
were  not  expected  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  under- 
taking.    TMs  theory  is  still  applied  in  the  case  of  the  mu- 
tual savings  bank,   for  it  is  organized  and  operated  by  a 
group  of  persons  known  as  trustees,  who  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  receive  any  compensation  for  thf>ir  services.  In 
fact,the  organizers  must  contribute  to  an  initial  fund 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  starting  the  new  bank  and  to 
operate  it  until  earnings  render  it  self-supporting,  at 
which  time  the  contributions  are  returned. 

"The  mutual  savings  bam-c  is  not  operated  through 
capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  stocks,  for  the  business  is 
conducted  through  funds  left  by  depositors,  who  are  the 
real  owners  of  the  bank.     Thus  the  income  which  they  re- 
ceive is  technically  called  a  dividend,  but  because  of  its 
5 
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Types  of  Savings  3anks 

There  is  a  lack  of  conformity  in  the  laws  governing 
savings  banks.     Therefore,   the  character  and  practices  may 
vary  in  states.     There  are,  however,   two  distinct  types,  the 
mutual  and  the  stock. 

Mutual  bavings  Banks 

°"The  purpose  of  the-  mutual  savings  hank  has  always 
been  philanthropic  rather  than  commercial.    Originally  these 
institutions  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
thrift  among  the  poorer  class  and  of  improving  their  wel- 
fare.    The  founders  were  actuated  by  charitable  motives  and 
were  not  expected  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  under- 
taking.    TMs  theory  is  still  applied  in  the  case  of  the  mu- 
tual savings  bank,   for  it  is  organized  and  operated  by  a 
group  of  persons  known  as  trustees,  who  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  receive  any  compensation  for  th*=ir  services.  In 
factythe  organizers  must  contribute  to  an  initial  fund 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  starting  the  new  bank  and  to 
operate  it  until  earnings  render  it  self-supporting,  at 
which  time  the  contributions  are  returned. 

"The  mutual  savings  banK  is  not  operated  through 
capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  stocks,  for  the  business  is 
conducted  through  funds  left  by  depositors,  who  are  the 
real  owners  of  the  bank.     Thus  the  income  which  they  re- 
ceive is  technically  called  a  dividend,  but  because  of  its 
5 
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certainty  of  payment  and  stability  of  rote  it  is  pop- 
ular]y  r<~gar>de-i  ns  1nt«r°st.     \]  though  they  are  in  a  sense 
t^e  oWriera  of  the  mutual  banks,  the  depositors  exercise 
neither  control   over  the  management  nor  cho"  ee  in  the  se- 
lection or  the  trustees.     The  first  trustees  are  appointed 
by  the  Original  organizers,   and  later  additional  trustees 

are  elected  by  the  bo^rd  itself,  thus  constituting  it  a 

6 

self -perpetuating  body. " 

°-took  Savings  Banks 

The  stock  savings  bank  differs  in  form  from  the 
mutual  savings  bank  in  that  its  capital  is  furnished  by  the 
organizers  who  receive  stock  for  their  investment.  \fter 
interest  ha3  been  D'ald  on  "ts  denosits,   the  surplus  earn- 
ings go  to  the  stockholders  who  own  the  business. 

The  capital  stock  savings  banks  have  b^en  critic'sed 
because  of  their  alleged  commercial  motives.     An  investi- 
gation in  1873  by  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  brought  forth 
the  report  that  fnany  of  these  savings  b<-nvs  were  not  legit- 
imate according  to  interpretation  of  the  law.  Justice 
Davis  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
a  savings  bank  was  a  bank  without  capital  stock  and  one 
whose  net  earnings  belonged  exclusively  to  the  depositors. 

This  old-time  conception  has  been  outgrown.  Todern 
business  recognizes  that  efficiency  in  service  is  of 

Ibid. 
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greater  importance  than  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the 
mutual  savings  bank. 

It  is  natural  that  the  mutual  savings  bank  is  not 
increasing  in  n umbers,  not  because  people  are  less  chari- 
taole  or  less  thrifty,   but  because  the  newly  organized 
mutual  savings  bank  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  accumu- 
late its  capital  in  deposits  than  the  capital  stock 
bank  whose  capital  is  subscribed  by  its  incorporators. 

Perhaps  a  serious  criticism  of  the  stock  saving  bank 
is  that  its  savings  deoosits  are  not  held  separate  from 
its  commercial  investments,  and  therefore  not  as  well  safe- 
guarded as  the  funds  of  the  mutual  savings  bank.  Many 
states  have  passed  laws  requiring  rigid  segregation  of 
sayings  funds  and  prescribing  standards  of  investments  for 
them.     Such  investments  are  termed"legals"  and  ; enerally 
consist  of  United  States  government  and  municipal  bonds, 
first  class  railroad  ?md  the  better  grade  public  utility 
bonds,  and  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate.     Most  of 
these  represent  long-term  investments.     There  has  been  of 
late  a  tendency  to  widen  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the 
savings  bank  funds,  and  permission  has  been  granted  in  some 
states  for  loans  on  short-term  obligations  as  collateraled 
promissory  notes  and  orokers '  acceptances. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,   the  crowning  virtue  of  the 
mutual  savin  s  bank  has  been  ils   -  r  e  cj  test  w  e  a  k  n  e  s  s  —  —  1 1  s 
element  of  conservatism.     Mutual  savin,  s  banks  have  not  been 
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aggressive  in  seeking  new  fields  of  usefulness  to  their 
depositors  and  the  community.     They  do  not  attempt  to 
furnish  modern  financial  facilities  which  constitute  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  trust  companies  and  commercial 
banks . 

Other  Agencies  for  Savings 

1 .     Postal  Savings  Banks 

The  success  of  the  Postal  Savings  Banks  in  England  was 
so  pronouncod  that  our  legislators  made  an  investigation  with 
the  idea  of  introducing  the  system  into  the  United  States. 
Both  major  political  parties  recommended  the  plan,  but  oppo- 
sition from  banking  interests  was  so  strong  that  the  idea 
was  held  in  abeyance  for  several  years.     The  determining 
factor  which  lead  to  its  final  acceptance  probably  was  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  foreign-born  were 
accustomed  to  using  post-office  banks  in  their  mother  coun- 
try and  were  suspicious  of  private  savings  banks.     A  measure 
was  passed  June  5,  1910  and  a  system  of  postal  savings  insti- 
tuted.    °ome  of  the  provisions  were  that  interest  should  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  2%;   total  accumulations  we^e  limited 
to  v500,  later  increased  to  $1,000,  and  still  later  to 
£2,500;   and  95%  of  the  deposits  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
local  banks. 

As  predicted  the  system  appealed  to  the  foreign-born 
who  withdrew  their  money  f'rom  hiding  places  to  deposit  it 
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in  the  postal  savings.     The  chaotic  conditions  of  the  European 
War  prevented  the  foreign-born  from  sending  their  money  to 
relatives  abroad,   and  this  money  helped  swell  the  deposits  of 
the  postal  savings  banks.     Then  the  War  began  in  August,  1914 
the  system  had  deposits  around  +'44,000,000  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  three  and  one-half  years.     Deposits  for  the  month  of 
August,  1914  alone  amounted  to   :'4, 000, 000,   and  from  that  date 
to  1916  steadily  mounted  upward.     On  July  31,  1916  there 
were  7,687  post  offices  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
with  612,000  depositors  and  |89,700,000  deposits.  Deposits 
continued  during  the  World  War,  amounting  to  £167,323,000  in  1919. 
When  conditions  became  more  settled  after  the  War,  heavy 
mail  orders  to  relatives  in  foreign  countries  were  renewed, 
and  deposits  dropped  to  $157,276$ 000,  and  have  dropped 
rather  steadily  since.     However,  a  large  percentage  of 
our  foreign-born  have  been  naturalized  and  become  familiar 
with  American  customs.     They  have  been  attracted  fey  the 
advantages  offered  by  savings  banks  which  pay  arour.d  4  to  b% 
interest  as  contrasted  with  2%  of  the  postal  savings  banks. 
Then,  too,  the  added  facilities  offered  by  the  commercial 
banks  have  appealed  to  them.     While  many  post  offices  no 
longer  carry  postal  savings  accounts,  there  is  still  a  definite 
need  for  them.     Deposits  in  1926  amounted  to  :^134, 178, 000: 
in  1927,  $147,359,000,  an  increase  of  $13, 000, 000. 
Savings  accounts  in  national,    and  commercial  banks,   loan  and 


trust  companies,  and  co-operative  banks  also  offer  oppor- 
tunity in  the  field  of  savings. 

Annual  Savings 

The  annual  savings  of  the  country  are  estimated  at 

$10,000,000.     This  includes  individual  savings,  corporate 

savings,    (surplus  accumulated  by  private  corporations); 

and  contributions  of  banking  and  financial  institutions, 

insurance  companies,  building  and  loan  associations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  actual  savings  in  the  form 
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of  corporate  surplus  amounted  to  $1,041,000,000  in  1920. 

No  doubt,  this  was  much  larger  in  1928.    What  became  of  the 

remainder  of  savings  may  be  seen  in  these  figures: 

Increase  in  deposits  1927-1928  in  7,691  national  banks 
amounted  to  $864,214,000 

Deposits  in  1,407  savings  banks  1927-1928  amounted  to 

$496,039,000 

Increase  in  total  assets   (which  should  represent  deposits) 
in  the  12,804  building  and  loan  associations  1927-1928 
amounted  to  ^844,458,644 
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Increase  in  deposits  in  the  trust  companies  1927-1928 
amounted  to  #856,226,736 

^°The  amount  of  insurance  policies  written  in  1927  showed 
an  increase  of  $8,529,961,137.     It  is  customary  to  classify 
premiums  on  such  insurance  as  savings. 

Payments  on  insurance  showed  an  increase  1926-1927  of 

126,697,313 

7  

"INCOME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,"  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
8    Research,  1922,  Vol.  II,  page  329 
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10      U.S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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ar-time  Education  in  Thrift 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  habits  of 
this  nation  have  undergone  a  radical  c  ange  in  regard  to 
saving.     The  causes  for  these  phenomena  are  many. 

One  of  the  most  significant,   perhaps,  was  the  persis- 
tent and  effective  appeal  used  durin  -  the  World  War  to 
the  American  people  to  adopt  a  policy  of  saving*  Figures 
show  that  the  greatest  increase  in  savin  :s  has  come  since 
1920. 

If  tne  efforts  of  Thrift  advocates  during  the  short 
space  of  the  World  War  have  produced  such  results,  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  a  unanimous  adoption  of  a  system 
of  training  in  the  public  schools?     Certainly,  education 
in  the  ideal  of  Thrift  would  revolutionize  our  nation  and 
hasten  the   golden  age  of  ^quality,  Fraternity  and  Liberty, 
a  still  unrealized  dream  of  the  great  mass  of  people. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  us  to  exa  ine  the  h:i  story  of 
Tnrift  Education  to  ascertain  its  present  status  and  to 
determine  whether  it  is,  or  can  be  operated,  successfully. 
oummary 

Pauperism,  disease,  and  distress  prevailed  for  centurir 
Humanitarians  became  interested  in  alleviating  social  ills. 
To  Daniel  Defoe  civilization  owes  a  great  debt  for  his  under 
standing  heart  and  prophetic  vision. 

After  two  banks  had  weathered  the  gale  of  popular 
prejudice  in  Germany,    .he  idea  gained  ground  and  spread  to 
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England,  where  it  was  adopted  by  benevolent  people  as  a 
means  of  improving  living  conditions  of  workers. 

To  Reverend  nenry  Duncan  of  Scotland  belongs  the 
title  of  "Father  of  Savings  Banks,"     for  he  established  a 
"Parish  Bank"  in  1814  upon  which  the  modern  savings  bank 
is  founded.     Abuses  of  trusteeships  in  England  resulted  in 
passage  of  legislation  to  control  banks. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  colonies  were  in 
poor  financial  condition  and  in  need  of  a   stronger  bond  of 
federation.     The  history  of  the  "Bank  for  Savings  in  the 
City  of  New  Yo  "k"  is  interesting  as  it  typifies  the  exper- 
iences of  the  three  other  banks  organized  at  the  same  time. 
These  four  early  banks  constituted  the  advance  guard  of  a 
great  social  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  hanking  institutions. 

The  two  types  of  sav  ngs  banks,  mutual  and  stock,  are 
described  and  weaknesses  pointed  out.     Other  agencies  for 
savings  are  presented  with  data  on  annual  savings. 
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CHAPTER  III 

EARLY  EUROPEAN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKING 
Beginnings- -in  France 

;Vhen  Madame  Priscilla   Vakefield  in  1798  organized  and 
directed  her  savings  bonk  for  women  and  children  in  England, 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  far-seeing  philanthropists 
who  believed  that  one  of  the  great  fields  for  the  spread 
of  their  doctrine  lay  with  the  coming  generation. 

Efforts  to  develoo  school  savings  were  first  made  in 
France  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.     In  1818  M. 
Francoeur,  professor  in  a  oolytechnic  school,  presented 
the  idea  of  teaching  Thrift  in  the  schools  to  the  "Society 
for  the  Progress  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Popular 
Education."     In  1819  M.  Navier,   an  authority  on  mathematics, 
advocated  school  savings  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science. 

To  a  communal  school  in  Le  Mans,  in  the  Department  of 
Sarthe,   goes  the  glory  of  instituting  the  first  real  savings 
system.     ¥ .  Dulac,  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
officer  of  public  instruction,  had  charge  of  the  system. 

The  setting  was  particularly  favorable  for  teaching 
Thrift.     The  Department  of  Sarthe  in  which  the  city  of 
Le  Mans  was  located  was  rich  in  resources  and  opportunities 
for  earning  a  livelihood.     It  led  in  the  production  of 
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barley  and  hemp.     In  addition  it  raised  cattle  and  horses 
and  had  a  large  market  for  its  poultry  in  Paris.     It  was 
well  known  for  its  various  mineral  products  and  its  tex- 
tiles, being  a  thriving  center  of  industry. 

In  1834  M.  Dulac,   in  commenting  on  the  system,  said: 

11 

" 'Among  the  various  methods  to  which  we  have  had  recourse 
for  moral  education  of  puoils  entrusted  to  us,  there  is  one 
which  we  think  helpful  to  recount:     it  is  the  deposit  of 
small   savings  in  the  thrift  and  savings  banks.     In  order  to 
facilitate  this  depositing  in  the  bank,  we  established  in 
our  school,   on  Way  4,  1834,  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
munal administration,  a  private  bank,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren deposit  their  savings  until  they  form  a  sufficiently 
large  amount,  one  franc,  to  be  received  in  the  departmental 
bank. ' " 

According  to  an  official  notice  gi^en  Tuesday,  May  27, 
1834,   in  the  Townhall  of  Le  Mans,   the  school  savings  bank 
which  commenced  its  operations  on  April  27,  1834,  had 
received  deposits  from  80  children  amounting  to  5,095  francs 
up  to  and  including  May  21. 

Other  public  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  early 

attempt  to  ^each  Thrift  is  ^ound  in  the  statement  of  the 

mayor  of  Le  Mans,  M.  Basse,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 

progress  of  this  work;   and  the  action  of  M.  Delessert, 
TT  1  
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president  of  council  of  directors  on  Paris  savings  banks, 
in  calling  attention  to  the  system  of  school  banking 
practiced  by  the  communal  schools  of  Le  Mans. 

Progress  in  Other  Countries 

Within  the  next  six  years  similar  systems  were  installed 
in  Amiens,   Grenoble,  Lyon,   Perigueux,   Paris  and  other  places 
in  France;   at  Verona,   Italy,   1844;  Saxe-Weiman  and  vVurtt em- 
berg,  Germany,  1846;   Prussia  and  Switzerland,  1851;  and 
Budapest,  Hungary,   1860.     However,   these  early  attempts  were 
greatly  handicapped  because  of  the  lack  of  a  simple,  flexible 
system  of  banking  which  did  not  impose  too  much  work  on  the 
teacher  outside  of  school  hours;  or  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sume too  much  time  which  rightfully  belonged  to  instruction 
in  other  subjects.     The  lack  of  such  a  system  prevented  these 
early  banking  systems  from  showing  a  normal  growth. 

M.  Dulac  tried  to  overcome  this  point,  and  after  much 
study  and  practical  experience  he  developed  a  system  of  open 
accounts,  with  a  record  book  kept  by  the  teacher  and  a 
duplicate  given  to  the  pupil.     This  system  was  improved  later 
in  Belgium  and  the  United  States.     It  was  his  belief  that  as 
soon  as  a  pupil  had  accumulated  deposits  to  total  one  franc, 
that  he  should  be  taken  by  his  teacher  to  a  real  savings  bank 
to  deposit  his  money,  receiving  in  return  a  pass  book.  This 
method  familiarized  the  pupil  with  real  banking  conditions 
and  developed  a  good  habit  in  his  childhood,  that  of  banking 
in  a  real  bank,  not  a  school  bank. 
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Work  on  school  savings  was  discontinued  at  Le  Mans 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.     M.  Dulac  retired 
on  October  1,  1872  and  died  a  year  later,   on  September  17, 
1873.     His  successor,  M.  Grassin  re-established  school 
savings  banking  in  1874  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  state  in  that  year. 

By  this  time  considerable  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  project  of  savings  in  schools.     The  International  Con- 
gress of  Charities,  Correction  and  Philanthropy,  of  Brussel 
1856  discussed  various  methods  of  developing  from  child- 
hood a  desire  for  order  and  thrift;  also  better  methods  for 
handling  the  practical  end  of  banking. 

Belgium- -'.York  of  Francois  Laurent 

M.  Francois  Laurent  (1810-1887)  was  a  professor  of 
civil  law  in  the  University  of  Ghent.     He  was  a  most  prolif 
writer,  publishing  18  volumes  on  the  "HISTORY  OF  HUMANITY" 
with  33  volumes  on  the  "PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  LAW11— an  explan 
ation  of  the  Napoleonic  Code;  also  3  volumes  on  relations 
between  the  church  and  state,  and  many  papers  on  school  sav 
ings,  thrift,  and  social  problems. 

Through  his  efforts,  school  savings  banking  was  inaug- 
urated by  two  communal  schools  in  Ghent  in  1866,  by  a  third 
school  in  1867,  and  a  fourth  in  1868.  Professor  Laurent 
was  our  first  real  enthusiast  on  school  savings,  and  he  mad 
it  a  point  to  keep  the  pupils  interested  in  savings  by  keep 
ing  up  a  continual  round  of  visits  and  addresses  to  the 
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Francois  Laurent 


various  school  rooms.     He  was  always  careful  to  explain 
the  economic  advantages  of  saving.     He  further  instituted 
a  series  of  lectures  so  that  the  teachers  might  be  informed 
on  the  subject.     He  also  perfected  the  so-called  bank  card 
method  of  deposit. 

The  results  he  obtained  were  truly  an  astonishing 
tribute  to  the  perseverance  and  effort  of  one  man.  By 
June  30,  1872,   (six  years  after  adoption  of  school  savings 
banking)  12,420  pass  books  to  real  banks,'  held  by  the 
children  of  Ghent,   showed  deposits  of  430,227.  Remarkable 
as  this  record  is,   it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  work  of 
this  man  would  have  obtained  world  publicity  and  fame 
except  for  the  Guinard  Prize. 
The  Guinard  Prize 

Dr.  Jean  Baptiste  Guinard  of  St.  Nicolas,  Belgium, 
had  bequeathed  to  Ghent  a  substantial  legacy  by  means 
of  which  every  five  yea-s  an  award  of  10,000  francs  (7;2,000) 
was  to  be  made  to  the  person  who  had  accomplished  the  best 
work  or  given  the  best  suggestions  for  improving  the  finan- 
cial status  and  intellectual  position,  of  the  working  class. 

The  legacy  was  accepted  by  the  city  on  May  28,  1868 
by  royal  decree  and  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
candidates  for  the  award.     This  first  committee  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Hons,  Donny,  DeDecker,  DeLoveleye  and  Thonissen, 
with  M.  DeDecker,  president,  and  M.  Mons,  secretary. 


Out  of  the  great  numb  °r  of  books  and  ideas  pre- 
sented for  consideration  the  committee  selected  Professor 
Laurent's  essay,    "LECTURE  ON  SAVINGS"  and  on  February  3, 
1873,  made  this  public  announcement  of  the  award: 

"This  winning  work  contains  only  a  few  pages,  but 
the  idea  that  it  develops  is  so  well  justified  and  so 
fruitful  for  the  future,  and  where  it  has  been  applied, 
especially  at  Ghent,  it  has  given  such  remarkable  results, 
that  it  seems  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  required  to 
merit  the  votes  of  the  committee. n 

Professor  Laurent  explained  his  philosophy  of  savings 

and  the  aims  to  be  attained  through  education  in  his  prize 

treatise  which  he  delivered  to  students  of  the  normal 

school.    Ke  said:     "'Why  do  I  come  to  speak  to  you  on 

savings?     To  you,  who  are  called  to  become  instructors? 

It  is  because  your  future  mission  is  to  preside  not  only 

in  instruction  but  also  in  the  education  of  the  class 

poorest  and  most  numerous.     Ther°  is  no  other  mission  more 

important  and  more  beautiful.     You  ar~  the  workmen  of 

civilization  and  of  progress.     We  call  a  nation  civilized 

when  it  cultivates  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 

that  God  gave  to  all  its  creatures.     Progress  consists 

in  a  develoument  by  which  instruction,   accompanied  b;r 

education,   spreads  in  all  classes  of  society  and  perfects 

itself  from  day  to  day.     It  is  almost  needless  to  tell  you 

,,14 

that  by  education  I  mean  moral  culture.' 
14 

Ibid. 


-^"Professor  Laurent  calls  to  his  aid  clear  reasoning  and 
lucid  explanation.     There  must  be  a  development  of  wealth,  or 
of  material  progress.     This  material  progress  is  the  instru- 
ment, hut  moral  and  intellectual  progress  is  the  aim.  Wealth 
is  necessary  to  create  schools,  libraries,  nnd  museums.  Schools 
are  the  workshops  where  human  faculties  are  developed,  and  with- 
out schools  there  is  neither  instruction  nor  education. 

"Intellectual  and  moral  orogress  can  not,  therefore,  be 
separated  from  material  Drogress,  but  care  must  be  used  not  to 
put  them  on  the  same  basis.     It  is  the  teacher  who  places  the 
first  foundation  of  civilization,  who  is  the  workman  of  progress, 
who  has  the  future  of  society  in  his  hands. 

"In  the  old  times,  certain  categories  of  workmen  became 
slaves;   during  the  Middle  Ages  they  became  serfs;  eventually,  the 
serfs  were  freed;   and  finally  all  men  were  declared  equal  and 
called  to  political  freedom. 

16"v;hether  this  sovereignty  will  be  beneficial  or  detrimental 
to  the  workers  depends  upon  their  instruction.     Some  workers  be- 
lieve that  the  only  way  to  ameliorate  their  conditions  is  to 
eliminate  individual  oropert^.     In  that  case,   society  would  oer- 
ish,  for  it  lives  only  by  the  action  of  individual  forces.  By 
instruction,  or  through  instruction  in  education,  the  worker 
must  learn  that  if  he  has  rights  he  also  has  duties,  that  if  his 
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material  condition  would  improve,  he  must  discipline  himself, 
moderate  his   lesires,  and  regulate  his  emotions. 

"Teachers  are  not  only  the  workmen  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual pi  ogress;   they  are  also  called  to  transform  the  work-, 
ing  classes  by  teaching  the  worker's  child  that  his  condition 
deoends  on  himself,  that  he  can  win  this  instrument  of  moral 
and  intellectual  development  which  he  so  much  envies--the 
comfort,  the  prosoerity  itself--by  practicing  saving.     This  the 
teachers  will  teach  him  in  the  kindergarten,  they  will  teach 
him  at  the  school,  and  they  will  continue  to  teach  him  in  the 
communal  school  and  in  the  adult  school. 

"Stinginess  is  a  harmful  emotion,  a  sickness  of  the  soul, 
almost  insanity;  but  economy  is  a  virtue.  Saving  has  no  other 
object  but  that  the  intelligence  and  the  soul  of  man  be  satis- 
fied.    Accumulated  savings  form  capital,  which  we  call  wealth. 

It  is  then  an  instrument  of  moral  and  intellectual  develooment. 

17 

This  is  the  justification  of  savings." 

The  award  and  the  thesis  orovoked  great  interest  and  within 
a  short  time,  the  thesis  was  published  in  both  French  and  Flemish, 
and  distributed  to  every  school  in  France. 

Further  interest  in  the  movement  was  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  various  societies.     In  Ghent,   the  members  of  the  council  in 
co-operation  with  manufacturers  and  private  individual  collected 
funds  to  s oread  school  savings.     At  Bruges  the  council  estab- 
lished a  budget  of  1,000  francs  to  introduce  the  system  into 
their  schools.     At  Gourtrai  the  communal  school  adopted  a  policy 
of  raising  the  scholarship  marks  of  pupils  having  savings  accounts. 
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The  Burgemestre  of  Stavelot  together  with  a  private  citizen 
subscribed  400  francs  yearly  to  aid  and  reward  pupils  in  savings 
bv  making  a  payment  on  each  pass  book. 
The  Vienna  Exposition,  1873 

At  the  International  Exposition  in  Vienna,  Austria  in  1873, 
conferences  were  held  on  the  question  of  how  best  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  working  people.     Numerous  exhibits  of  an  educa- 
tional character  were  displayed,   including  many  on  savings  banks 
and  systems  used  in  school  savings  banks.     Among  those  in  at- 
tendance were  many  notable  men,   leaders  in  economic  and  indus- 
trial  affairs  of  several   countries.     The  strongest  advocates  of 
school  banking  "-ere  present;   viz.,  Professor  Laurent  of  Ghent, 
Belgium;  M.   Augustin  Chaurand  de  Malarce,   of  France;  Mr.  Sereno 
Tavlor  Merrill  of  Wisconsin;   and  Franz  Deak,  Austria's  great 
patriot:   and  probably  ¥.r .   Jean  Henry  Thiry,  Belgian  by  birth  but 
a  citizen  of  New  York  who  revisited  Europe  in  1873. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  extraordinary  results  secured 
by  school  savings  banking  in  the  school  of  Ghent.  professor 
Laurent's  work  and  exhibits  were  the  center  of  interest.     M.  de 
Iv'alarce,   an  economist,  and  a  prolific  writer  on  savings  banks 
and  school  savings,  had  studied  the  systems  in  use  and  perfected 
t^e  mechanics  of  the  "pass  book"  system  inaugurated  by  M.  Dulac 
in  Le  Mans,  France,   in  1834.     Both  Iff',  de  MaJarce  and  M.  Laurent 
enioved  a  vide  international  acquaintanceship  among  the  d^1  egates 
and  naturally  focused  attention  upon  their  project  of  school 
banki  ng . 
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After  the  conference  U .  de  Malarce  visited  Belgium  and 
England  to  study  the  progress  made  in  Thrift  education  in  the 
•interests  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  of  France.     The.  results  of 
his  investigation  he  published  in  a  booklet  entitled,   ":    ' "LL J,  of 
SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKING  IN  FRANCE".     This  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment departments  to  normal  schools,  public  schools,  savings  banks 
and  various  organizations  concerned  with  alleviating  social  con- 
ditions . 

The  manual  proved  very  pooular  and  a  remarkable  agent  in 
promoting  the  idea  of  school  savings.     0-i  Februar;/  12,  1876 
when  M .  Hippolyte  Passy  presented  the  fifth  edition  of  the  manu- 
al to  the  "Academy  of  Political  and  Moral  Sciences,"  he  remarked 
that  it  was  difficult  and  oftentimes  impossible  to  change  the 
habits  of  the  adults.     The  only  way  to  develop  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  money  and  the  practice  of  saving  was  to  start  with  the 
children  and  train  the  younger  generation.     Such  training  might, 
in  time,  result  in  a  general  social  regeneration. 

From  1874  to  1880  savings  systems  as  developed  by  ['.  de 
Malarce  were  introduc  d  into  75  of  the  90  departments  of  France. 
In  60  departments  on  December  31,   1877,  the  number  of  schools 
with  school  banking  was  8,033;  pupil  depositors,  177,040;  and 
total  savings,  2,954,352;   (around   $592,870  in  our  money)  or 
about  $3.34  per  child.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  de- 
partments had  school  banking  in  every  school. 

The  impetus  received  from  the  Vienr.-    Exposition  carried 
over  to  England,  and  we  find  the  Post  Office  assuming  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  material  on  school  savings.     It  may  seem 
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rather  curious  tnat  the  Post  Office  should  attempt  such  an 
undertaking;  but  in  the  British  Isles  a  large  percentage  of 
school  savings  were  deposited  in  the  Postal  Savings  Banks 
instead  of  the  Trustee  Banks.     (See  page  18)- 

Italy  benefited  by  the  enthusiasm  aroused  at  the  Conference 
and  In  May  27,  1675  passed  a  law  permitting  the  Postal  Savings 
Banks  to  develop  and  encourage  school  banking.     In  Austria  Dr. 
Roser,  a  member  of  Parliament,  became  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  school  savings;  while  in  Hungary,  M.  Franz  Weiss,  royal 
councillor  and  friend  of  M.  Franz  Deak,  backed  the  movement. 
Several  school  banking  systems  were  introduced  in  Spain  and 
Portugal . 

Summar y 

School  banks  were  first  instituted  by  M.  Dulac  at  Le  Mans, 
France.     In  Belgium  Professor  Francois  Laurent,  economist  and 
school  savings  bank  enthusiast,  attracted  great  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  schools  of  Ghent  when  ne  was  awarded  the  Guinard 
Prize . 

The  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873  focused  the  minds  of  educators 
and  social  workers  on  school  banking.     They  recognized  that  the 
only  way  to  develop  a  sense  of  money  and  values  and  the  habit  of 
saving  was  to  train  the  children  in  schools.     They  hoped  that 
such  training  might  result  in  a  social  regeneration. 

The  movement  carried  over  to  the  British  Isles,  Italy 
Austria,  Hungary,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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GSAPTS8  IV 

EARLY  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKING 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions  in  United  States  1873-1890 

During  the  period  1873  to  1880  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  were  at  a  low  ebb.     Over-expansion  in  railroad 
building  was  a  contributing  cause.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  greatly  the  roads  were  constructed  in  advance 
of  their  need.    Between  1867  and  1873  32,000  miles 
were  built.     This  figure    exceeded  the  total  mileage 
up  to  1859.     Such  a  building  program  consumed  an  unwar- 
ranted amount  of  capital.     The  rapid  settlement  of  the 
West  was  accompanied  by  land  speculation.     One  evil  con- 
tributed to  another:     bankruptcies  commenced;  and  the  panic 
of  1873  resulted. 

An  industrial  depression  followed  which  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  productive  industries.    Since  the  scarcity 
of  hand  labor  during  the  Civil  War  had  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  machinery,  hand  labor  had  been  largely  supplanted. 
In  1873  there  were  around  3,000,000  men  out  of  a  population 
of  42,000,000  out  of  employment.     Squalor  and  misery 
abounded  in  civic  centers. 

Every  evil,  however,  has  its  accompanying  good.  Phil- 
anthropists and  charitable  associations  became  interested 
in  the  project  of  teaching  the  poorer  members  of  the  community 
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how  to  live  sanely  and  save  intelligently.     The  time  was 
particularly  opoortune  for  the  planting  of  the  germ  of 
Thrift. 

'^no  '"aylof*  Merrill 

The  influence  of  the     orld  Exposition  at  Vienna  was 
far-reaching.     As  commissioner  from  the  State  o^'  isconsin, 
Mr.  Sereno  Taylor  Merrill  was  duly  impressed  with  the 
remarkable  results  secured  through  school  savings  on  the 
Continent . 

Mr.  Merrill  in  his  earlier  days  had  been  a  teacher  in 
several  public  schools  and  academies  in  Massachusetts  and 
Georgia.     Moving  to  Beloit,    .'isconsin,  he  had  charge  of 
Beloit  Seminary,  later  Beloit  College.     In  1843  he  retired 
from  teaching  to  enter  manufacturing,  but  continued  his 
interest  in  education,  serving  as  trustee  of  the  college 
until  his  death. 

Very  happy,  indeed,  was  the  selection  of  I!r.  Merrill 
by  Governor  Yashburn  of  Wisconsin  as  the  State  Commissioner 
to  the  Vienna  '-Ixposition.     His  educational  activities  were 
many,  for  he  had  served  as  school  commissioner,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  alderman,  member  of  county  board  of  super- 
visors, and  member  of  the  State  Assembly.     During  his  term 
in  the  Assembly,  1876-1877,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
legislation  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  mutual 
savings  banks  in  ..isconsin. 


When  in  1807  the  Beloit  Savings  Bank  was  organized 
he  became  its  first  president.     For  years  he  had  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  school  savings  banking.     In  1802  he 
was  successful  in  introducing  the  system  into  the  public 
schools  of  Beloit. 

Like  many  another  new  idea  it  flourished  under  the 
kindly  and  protective  care  of  its  patron.     Shortly  after 
his  death  a  new  head  of  the  school  system,  unacquainted 
with  the  purposes  of  Thrift  teaching  and  unfamiliar  with 
the  banking  system,   abolished  school  savings  banking  in 
Beloit . 

The  system,  nevertheless,  had  its  loyal  adherents 
who  believed  thoroughly  in  its  value.     Mr.  7/.  H.  Beach, 
principal  of  the  High  School  and  Superintendent  of  Be- 
loit schools,   is  recorded  as  saying: 

18 

"The  boys  and  the  girls  acquired  industrious  habits 
and  were  looking  forward  to  doing  work  during  vacation. 
The  system  led  to  economy  of  time  and  energy  as  well  as 
money.     It  made  better  and  more  thoughtful  students.  It 
promoted  liberality,   inasmuch  as  it  insured  means  to  be 
generous  when  occasion  presented." 

John  Pomeroy  Towns end 

The  East  was  not  without  its.  champion  of  school  sav- 
ings.    John  Pomeroy  Townsend,  a  Vermonter  transplanted  to 
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New  York,  merchant,  president  of  Maritime  Exchange  and 
Treasurer  of  Hew  York  Produce  Exchange,  later  engaged  in 
banking  activities  by  becoming  director  of  the  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company.     Prom  this  field  of  banking  he  was 
promoted  to  the  presidency  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com- 
pany in  1889.     This  position  he  resigned  in  1894  to  become 
president  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

Mr*  Townsend's  interests  were  manifold,  embracing  social, 
political,  artistic  and  philanthropic  fields.     As  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  he  established  a  permanent 
scholarship  for  post-graduate  work  in  political  economy. 
He  also  served  as  honorary  president  of  the  "Society  of 
the  Universal  Scientific  Congress  of  Provident  Institutions 
of  Paris,  France." 

Mr.  Townsend  early  in  his  banking  career  became  interested 
in  school  saving,  and  was  conceded  to  be  the  leading  author- 
ity In  the  United  States  on  this  subject.     In  1875  he  was 
prominent  in  activities  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
the  General  Savings  Bank  Act,   stabilizing  savings  banks 
in  New  York  State.       s  early  as  1875  we  find  him  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  school  savings  bank  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  which  he  was  then 
trustee  and  vice-president. 

In  1877  he  made  an  interesting  address  before  the 
"American  Social  Science  Association"  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
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New  York.     Here  he  called  attention  to  the  work  being  done 

in  school  savings  in  Belgium,   especially  at  Ghent,  where 

in  an  enrollment  of  15,392  pupils  13,032  were  depositors 

having  a  bank  balance  of  over  $12,560  to  their  credit. 

He  advocated  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  the  United  States 

employment.     The  amount  of  waste,  notably  in  the  bar  rooms 

and  beer  gardens,  was  commented  upon. 

In  1888  Mr.  Towns end  made  favorable  mention  of  the 

establishment  of  school  savings  in  Long  Island  City,  New 

York,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  system  be  adopted 

bv  the  public  schools  of  Mew  York. 
19 

'The  influence  of  school  savings,'  he  said,  'would 
tend  to  form  the  habit  of  saving,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  of  a  true  practical  education. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  the  "masses  know  how  to  earn  better 
than  they  know  how  to  save."'" 

Attempts  to  establish  school  savings  banking  systems 
were  made  bv  other  enthusiasts.     In  1879  Captain  R.  H. 
Pratt,  Superintendent  of  Carlisle,   (Pa.)  Indian  Industrial 
Training  School,  established  a  system  for  savings  among 
the  Indians  at  his  school.     C.  M.  Carpenter,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  introduced  a  system 
which  operated  successfully  during  his  regime,  but  was 

discontinued  later  when  his  successor  took  no  interest  in  it. 

■ 

iy  Ibid. 


To  JEAN  HENRI  THIRY  belongs  the  credit  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  successful  plan  of  school  sav- 
ings in  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  Belgium  in 
1822,  became  a  teacher  in  his  native  place,  came  to  New 
York  at  the  age  of  37  years,  and  engaged  in  business, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1873  with  a  modest  competency. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  a  school  commissioner 
in  Long  Island  City  where,  on  March  16,  1885,  was  intro- 
duced his  system  of  school  savings,  which  was  still  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1911.  It  has  con- 
tinued there  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Jean  Henri  Thiry 

The  real  credit  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
successful,  and  permanent  plan  of  school  savings  in  the 
United  States  must  be  given  to  Wv.  Jean  Henri  Thiry  who 
not  only  advocated  the  principle  of  Thrift  but  provided 
a  practical  method  for  its  application. 

Mr.  Thiry  was  born  and  educated  in  Bastogne,  Belgium. 
In  1859  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and  established  a 
book  store  on  Canal  and  Center  Streets,  New  York  City. 
An  educated  man,  he  naturally  drew  to  himself  men  of  sim- 
ilar tastes  and  soon  developed  a  splendid  patronage  of 
bibliophiles  and  connoisseurs  on  rare  etchings.  Among 
his  friends  he  numbered  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Horace 
Greeley.     Later  having  acquired  a  comfortable  fortune,  he 
sold  out  his  book  establishment  to  invest  in  real  estate 
on  Long  Island. 

In  1873  he  revisited  his  homeland  and  was  impressed 
with  the  splendid  work  accomplished  in  training  the  Belgian 
youth  in  habits  of  Thrift,     In  1883  he  was  appointed  a  school 
commissioner  for  Long  Island  City.     This  post  he  held  until 
the  City  of  Greater  New  York  was  formed  in  1898  when  he 
became  a  member  of  School  Board,  No.  41,  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

His  education,  both  in  normal  school  and  business, 
had  fitted  him  particularly  well  to  school  administration, 
for  he  understood  the  aims  and  objects  of  education,  both 
from  the  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view.  His 


knowledge  of  school  savings  in  France  and  Belgium  served 
him  in  good  stead  for  he  inaugurated  a  plan  for  school 
savings  both  pedagogically  sound  and  practical,  conform- 
ing to  the  best  practices  in  savings  banking. 

Kr.  Thiry's  Philosophy 

He  believed  that  the  proper  function  of  the  bank  was 
"to  encourage  thrift  and  knowledge  of  income  management 
on  the  part  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools." 

Mr.  Thiry  was  not  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  the 
ancients  that  all  knowledge  had  been  classified  before 
Aristotle.    His  belief  harmonized  more  with  our  modern 
thought  as  exemplified  by  Dewey--that  education  is  life 
itself. 
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He  said:  W|We  owe  to  our  children  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  will  best  endow  them  with  means  adequate  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  future  and  to  remedy  some  of 
the  imperfections  existing  In  our  civil  and  social  adminis- 
tration-- the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation such  as  ours. 

"'If  foresight,'  he  said  at  another  time,   'puts  a 
man  in  comparative  independence  and  enables  him  to  live 
in  peace  and  security  when  his  spendthrift  neighbor  is 
suffering  the  results  of  his  manner  of  living,  how  nec- 
essary it  is  that  our  children  be  taught  this  most  prac- 
tical of  virtues.     We  should  early  train  our  little  ones 


to  learn  the  value  of  time  and  money  in  order  that  their 

lives  may  "be  regulated  by  sound  principles  and  their  con- 
Pi 

duct  by  pure  and  upright  motives,  l&J- 

"In  formulating  his  school  savings  plan,  Mr.  Thiry 

aimed  to  satisfy  three  conditions: 

First,     To  make  the  mechanics  simple  but  definite. 

Second.  To  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  work  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 

Third,    To  endow  school  savings  with  all  the 
educational  value  possible, 

"It  was  his  belief  that  participation  in  school  sav- 
ings would  habituate  the  child  to  practice  the  social  law 
of  self-government." 

Mr.  Thiry 's  plan  called  for  a  banking  period  on  each 
Monday.     :"'hen  the  pupil *s  deposits  totaled  25^  he  was  given 
a  real  pass  on  the  bank  receiving  the  school  deposits. 
Until  he  had  accumulated  enough  to  secure  a  book,  the  pu- 
pil received  a  savings  card  on  which  his  deposits  were 
entered. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Thiry' s  enthusiasm  and  energy, 
after  fourteen  months  of  operation,  300  pupils  out  of  450, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  Third  Ward  Schools  of  Long  Island 
City,  had  deposited  $1,747.45.     Deducting  withdrawals  of 
|160.45  left  a  sum  of  $1,587  to  the  credit  of  these  300 
pupils  or  over  $5  apiece.     When  we  compare  the  relative 
value  of  money  in  1886  with  1927  we  find  that  the  0-696 
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worth  of  food  at  retail  prices  In  1890  was  equivalent  to 
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$1,554  in  1927.       In  other    ,ords,   the  dollar  of  1890  was 

orth  :J,2.25  In  1927.     Tl  or s fore ,   the  $>5  saved  by  each  of  the 
300  pupils  in  1886  was  equivalent  to    ••11 . 25  in  present"  - 
day  money.     Surely,  this  is  s  tremendous  saving  for  the 
average  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  or  under.     It  indicates  how 
seriously  these  children  must  have  taken  to  heart  the 
teachings  of  their  Thrift  E.dviser. 

After  five  years,  out   of  the  7,000  pupils  in  Long 
Island  City,  3,219  had  bank  balances  of  ''20,558.31,  or 
$6.3§  each.     Translated  into  present-day  values  this  amounts 
to  38.32  apiece. 

His    /ork  naturally  attracted  attention  of  the  neigh- 
boring .  communities  arid  his  system  was  adopted  by  146 
schools  of  other  cities  (mostly  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) with  deposits  totaling  $97,816.15* 

Mr.  Thiry' s  fame  became  so  widespread  that  in  1893 

at  the  Chicago  Exposition  he    /as  a  va-ded  a  bronze  medal 

on  wh  J  ch  was  inscribed  the  folio  ving: 
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"'For  excellent  results  in  securing  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States  of  School  Savings  Banks  which 

may  be  found  in  78  towns  and  whose  deoosits  reach  .^374,957.51.'" 
•22  "  

Figur-s  from  "COMBINED  INDEX  NW BE R S  OP  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES"  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Albig,    f.  Espey,    "A  HISTORY  OP  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKING" 
American  Bankers'   Association,   1928,  p.  22. 


In  his  farewell  message  to  pupils  enrolled  in  school 
savings,  he  sums  up  his  whole  philosophy  of  life  when 
he  says:     "fBe  strong.     Be  proud.     ^e  independent.  3e 
sober.     Despise  small  vexations  attributal  to  your  age. 
Prove  yourself  worthy  of  confidence,  respect,  and  honor. 
Learn  to  give  without  hesitation,   to  lose  without  regret, 
to  acquire  without  cowardice,  and  to  keep  the  hope  of 
another  life.     It  is  there  that  your  highest,  truest  re- 
ward awaits  you.'" 

Sara  Louisa  Oberholtzer 

Sara  Louisa  Vickers  was  born  at  Uwchlan,  Pennsylvania 
and  educated  in  the  Millersville  State  Normal  School. 
After  her  marriage  to  John  Oberholtzer  she  displayed  a 
natural  aptitude  for  economics  and  philanthropy.     In  1888 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  "American  Economics 
Association"  at  Philadelphia,  an  article  was  read  from 
Mr.  Thiry  regarding  school  savings,  by  Professor  Richard 
Theodore  Ely,  head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
at  John  Hopkins  University.     Mrs.  Oberholtzer  had  already 
become  interested  in  school  savings  and  had  devised  a 
scheme  for  her  children  and  those  of  her  neighbors.  Mr. 
Thiry 's  paper  so  intrigued  her  that  she  wrote  to  him  about 
it  and  later  visited  him  so  that  she  might  see  the  system 
in  operation. 

si  
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MRS.  SARA  LOUISA  OBERHOLTZER,  shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Thiry's  system  of  school 
savings  in  Long  Island  City,  visited  those  schools  and 
became  a  vigorous  advocate  of  school  savings.  Later, 
through  her  position  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Women's  Press  Association  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  school  savings  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  she 
developed  school  savings  in  a  number  of  states.  During 
Mr.  Thiry's  life  she  cooperated  with  him  in  his  work, 
and  has  extended  it  widely  since  that  time.  She  resides 
in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 
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Upon  her  return  to  her  home  she  took  up  her  pen  in 
the  interest  of  the  new  plan.     In  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  she  explained  the  value  of  school  savings  and 
urged  its  adoption  by  teachers  ^nd  teachers1  institutes. 
So  effectively  did  she  perform  her  chosen  labor  that  within 
12  months  systems  for  school  savings  banking  were  installed 
within  50  school  buildings.     In  1889  there  were  school  sav- 
ings banking  systems  operating  in  7  states  with  over  9,700 
depositors  having  a  net  savings  of  358,000. 

At  the  first  Triennial  Convention  of  the  "National 
Council  of  the  Women  of  the  United  States"  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Miss  Frances  E •  Willard,  president,  called 
upon  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  for  a  speech  on  school  savings  bank- 
ing.    Miss  Willard  was  then  also  president  of  the  "Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union."     She  recognized  the  value 
of  the  plan  to  her  work  and  asked  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  to 
present  it  at  the  National  Convention  of  that  body. 

Thus  it  came  about  "School  Savings  Banks"  was  adopted 
as  a  department  of  the  National  W.C.T.U.  at  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, with  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  as  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Backed  by  a  national  organization  of  weight  and  great 
influence,  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  seized  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  popularize  her  subject,     as  President  of  the 
" Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  association"  during  the  years 
1903-1905  she  utilized  her  opportunities  to  such  advantage 


that  by  1905  school  savings  banking  was  introduced  into 
27  states.     From  1907  to  1923  she  edited  a  quarterly  en- 
titled "THRIFT  TIDINGS"  which  advocated  Thrift  instruction 
and  gave  pertinent  information  on  its  growth.     In  April 
1923  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  at  the  age  of  81  wrote  her  farewell 
in  "THRIFT  TIDINGS." 

She  said:     "'.Ye  took  up  the  note  of  school  savings 
banking  teaching  from  the  Americanized  French-Belgian  philan- 
thropist, J.  H.  Thiry,  who  sounded  it  in  Long  Island,  New 
York,  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  carried  it  quietly  and  un- 
ceasingly along  the  way,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
parts  of  Canada  during  those  more  than  thirty  years,  until 
with  the  accumulated  forces,  it  became  the  voice  of  the 
multitude . " 

Summary 

The  industrial  depression  of  1873  caused  philanthropists 
and  charitable  associations  to  give  serious  consideration 

to  methods  of  teaching  Thrift. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  instrumental  in  securing  legislation 
necessary  for  mutual  savings  banks  in  Wisconsin,  and  later 
in  introducing  school  banking  into  the  schools  of  Beloit. 

Mr.  Townsend  likewise  sponsored  the  teaching  of  Thrift 
in  the  schools  of  New  York. 

To  Mr.  Thiry  we  must  give  credit  for  the  establishment 

of  the  first  successful  and  permanent  system  of  school 
25 
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savings  in  the  United  States.     Kis  work  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Mrs.  Cberholtzer  took  up  the  work  of  collecting  statis- 
tical data  after  Mr.  Thiry's  death.     As  a  national  officer 
of  the  National  W.C.T.U.  she  wielded  a  great  influence,  and 
tnrough  her  publication,  "Thrift  Tidings,"  she  promoted 
school  hanking  over  a  wide  area  for  many  years,  (1907-1923). 


CHAPTER  V 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

At  the  International  Conference  on  Education  held 
in  London,  1884,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  speeches  by  recognized  leaders  in  this  subject. 
Following  the  speeches  came  discussions  which  showed  the 
attitude  of  individuals  representing  several  countries 
toward  school  savings  banking.     The  conference  also  re- 
vealed the  educational  trend  of  the  times  and  brought 
out  the  weakness  in  the  pedagogy  of  M.  Laurent,  demon- 
strating the  need  of  a  more  practical  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

Since  the  copies  of  these  speeches  and  discussions 
are  practically  extinct,  there  being  comparatively  few 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  quote 
part  of  the  speeches  of  both  M.  Laurent  and  Mr.  Oulton, 
together  with  comments  thereon.     The  complete  speeches 
are  found  in  "PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  EDUCATION  1884" ,  edited  by  Richard  Cowper,  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  Organization,  Volume  II,  pages  603 
to  630. 

Summary  of  M.  Laurent's  Speech 

M.  Laurent  whose  work  has  been  briefly  described 
in  Chapter  III  made  an  interesting  address.     He  was  greatly 
concerned  by  "moral  saving"-that  which  exercises  influence 
on  those  who  save,"    He  was  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
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inability  of  the  average  child,  to  practice  self-denial. 
He  regarded  the  spending  of  the  Sunday  centime  on  apples 
and  pears  by  the  fiT<e-year  old  child,  as  a  "vice."  He 
further  wished  to  inculcate  the  idea  in  young  workmen 
that  saving  is  a  duty  and  a  means  of  promoting  morality. 
The  social  evils,  especially  drinking  and  loose  living, 
were  emphasized:     likewise,   the  religious  aspect  of  self- 
perfection.     Charity,  he  believed,  was  the  remedy  of 
evil.     It  was  the  great  aim  of  moral  education  to  dif- 
fuse charity  among  the  people. 

In  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  auditors 
in  the  discussion,  he  presented  several  resolutions  em- 
bodying his  views. 

RESOLUTIONS  PROPOSED  BY  M.  LAURENT,  ON 
SAVINGS  IN  SCHOOLS  (Epargne  scol-ire). 
FIRST  RESOLUTION . 
"The  principle  of  1  Savings  in  Schools*  is  based  upon 
the  ouniootence  of  education. 

"It  is  the  application  of  the  idea  of  Leibnitz.  Let 
the  young  generations  be  educated,  and  mankind  will  be 
transformed. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  evident. 

"The  existence  of  mankind  is  nothing  else  but  the 
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development  of  our  physical,   intellectual,   and  moral  facul- 
ties . 

"He  who  presides  over  this  development  holds  in  his 
hands,   ipso  facto,  the  destinies  of  the  human  race:  he 
transforms  mankind  by  perfecting  it,   if  the  education  is 
properly  directed;  but  if  he  is  acting  on  i,rrong  principles, 
he  will  corrupt  mankind  by  allowing  it  to  deteriorate. 

"The  system  of  savings  in  schools  is  an  irrefutable 
proof  of  what  I  say. 

"Several  manufacturers  have  tried  to  promote  saving 
among  their  workmen,  by  offering  them  the  advantage  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  that  usual:  they  have  failed  in 
their  endeavours . 

""e  have  introduced  the  custom  of  saving  in  schools  by 
teaching  or  rather  preaching  it  to  the  children;  and  we 
have  succeeded.     Children  five  years  old  have  told  their 
parents  of  the  existence  of  a  Savings  Bank,   and  explained 
to  them  the  benefit  of  saving. 

"in  my  work  on  the   'Moral  reformation  of  the  Working 
Classes'   I  propose  to  teach  charity  in  schools. 

"This  is  no  Utopian  scheme.     Charity  is  a  virtue.  Now 
every  virtue  can  and  ought  to  be  practised.  Therefore 
charity  can  be  taught. 

"If,  for  centuries,   care  had  been  taken  to  develop  the 
sense  of  charity  in  schools,   there  would  be  less  selfishness 


in  this  world,  I  believe:   and  we  shou"1  cl  not  hear  of  the 
antagonism  0"°  classes  as  one  hears  of  hostile  amies 
ready  to  fight. 

SECOND  RESOLUTION 

"Teaching"   ought  to  be  such  as  to  ensure  an 
essentially  mora!  education. 

"Here  I  have  to  confront  an  old  ore.iudice  which 
I  must  combat,  for  the  essential   principle  o^  my  lecture 
is  at  stake. 

"I  read  in  one  of  ^he  books  used  in  our  schools: 
•The  object  of  going  to  school  is  to  learn  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.' 

"No;   such  is  not  the  object  of  going  to  school. 

"Teaching  has  for  its  object  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  child's  intellectual  and  ^ora"1  faculties. 
It  is  the  training  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the 
conscience,  to  which  must  be  added  the  too-often  neg- 
lected training  of  the  body,  which  the  Greeks  never 
forgot . 

"Which,  among  the  various  faculties  of  man,  is 
the  most  important/;    Which  ought  to  be  considered  as 
our  aim? 

"Christ  wil~   answer  my  question.     He  tells  us 
what  is  the  destiny  of  man  in  those  mighty  words:  'Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  wh'ch  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect .'.... 
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"I  have  said  that  'Moral'   charity  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasure.     Yet  a  saving  of  5  centimes  weekly  suffices  to 
keep  it  full  because  there  are  millions  of  children,  each 
of  whom  gives  2  francs  60  centimes  yearly.     How  wonderful 
in  its  results  is  t"  is  charity.     It  is  no  more  the  lowering 
and  degrading  almsgiving.     Failings  and  vices  are  eradicated, 
artificial  wants  disappear.     The  Sunday  centimes  are  employed 
in  distributing  good  conduct  rewards.     Useless  expenses 
are  no  more  incurred.     On  all  sides  savings  are  made  which 
multiply  wealth  and  reduce  artificial  wants.     And  the 
greatest  of  treasures  will  be  gathered:     good  qualities 
and  virtues. 

"Tvis  kind  of  saving,   statistics  cannot  adequately  re- 
present.    It  surpasses  all  imaginable  figures.     A  vice 
reformed,  an  acquired  virtue,  have  more  value  than  all  the 
millions  that  could  be  amassed." 
Summrry  of  Ur.  Pulton's  Speech 

Mr.  Oulton,  of  Liverpool  said  by  way  of  introduction 
that  +he  British  at  first  were  drawn  to  the  project  of 
school  saving  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Laurent  and  M. 
delrialarce .     He  refer  ed  especially  to  an  incident  spoken 
of  by  M.  del.'alarce  in  connection  with  the  floods  at 
Bor-d  aux.  The  children  in  the  vicinity  contributed  to 
the  aid  of  the  sufferers.     Mr.  Oulton  believed  that 
this  proved  that  education  in  Thrift  did  not  tend  to 
develop  miserly  habitf,  but  rather,  developed  their 
charitable  emotions  and  spiritual  qualities. 
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Mr.  Oulton 's  address  brought  out  these  specific 
points:     that  Thrift  is  a  subject  to  be  taught;  and  the 
best  way  to  teach  it  is  to  introduce  savings  banks  into 
the  schools  as  part  of  the  school  work.     The  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  mold  character,  not  to  pass  examinations.  If 
Thrift  is  desirable,   it  should  be  taught. 

Educational  movement  in  teaching  Thrift  has  been 
based  on  sound  pedagogy.     Both  the  subject  and  the  system 
of  banking  have  been  fully  recognized  by  the  Education 
Department  of  Great  Britain  and  especially  by  Her  Majesty's 
inspector. 

However,  there  is  a  great  op-.ortunity  for  extending 
the  work.     Thousands  of  schools  are  without  adequate  instruc- 
tion and  systems  for  school  banking.     Improvements  in 
existing  systems  are  noted  and  the  practice  of  introducing 
a  real  "pass  book"  as  early  as  possible  is  commended.  The 
work  of  the  Liverpool  school  is  presented. 

Mr.  Oulton  concluded  his  excellent  discourse  by  pre- 
dicting that  generations  of  school  boys  and  ^irls  trained 
in  habits  of  Thrift  might  eliminate  improvidence.  He 
believed  that  the  unwritten  law  of  Thrift  a  better  protec- 
tion against  drunkenness  than  the  most  stringent  license  laws. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS 
By  W.  Oulton 

"The  title  is  intended  to  convey  the  same  relation  as 
the  term  'school  books'  does,   that  is,   the  same  direct 


and  educationa"1    connection.     if  this  is   lost  we  lose  at 
once  the  educational  character  of  the  school  savings'  bank 
and,  however  useful  a  brief  treatise  on  thrift  as  a  virtue  to 
be  generally  practised  might  be,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  in  a  conference  on  education.    You  mi^ht  as  consistent- 
ly under  a  title  of   'school  books'  enlarge  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  public  libraries  to  those  who  h^ve  been  taught  to 
read  as  regard  'school  savings  banks'  merely  as  savings 
banks  in  schools  where  those  already  provident  can  deposit 
their  savings. 

"A  school  savings  bank,  a^  understood  by  me,   is  as 
much  the  lesion  book  of  thrift  as  their  respective  primers 
are  the  lesson  books  of  geograrhy,  history,  etc.     The  ques- 
tion we  have  befor°  us  is,  is   thrift  a  subject  that  should 
be  taught  in  our  public  elementary  schools,  and  what  is  the 
best  way  to  teach  it?    And  the  reply  is,  it  certainly  is,  and 
the  best  way  of  teaching  it  is  by  savings  banks  in  the  schools, 
conducted  as  part  of  the  school  work. 

"Education  is  formative  rather  than  distributive;  it 
moulds  character  more  than  it  imparts  knowledge,  and  its 
effects  are  therefore  more  generally  seen  in  the  Playground 
and  in  the  home  than  in  the  examination  room.     Few  scholars 
possess  the  knowledge  necess ary  to  pass  a  stiff  examination, 
or  are  conscious  of  any  great  increase  in  their  stores  of 
information,  but  thousands  feel  the  influence  of  the  disci- 
pline, app1 ication ,  patience,  endurance  and  obedience,  which 
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is  day  by  day  upon  them,   and  they  evidence  every  day,  and 
long  after  school  is  left,  the  moulding  and  creative  pow- 
er of  education.     Don't  think  I  am  labouring  upon  a  point 
already  beaten  out  to  thinness. 

"There  are  two  streams  of  tendency  among  educationists, 
and  you  will  find  them  always,   at  least  I  always  have,  on 
any  educational  committee.     The  one  is  most  anxious  about 
'results'   as  evidenced  by  the  percentage  of  passes,  and 
would  consequently  occupy  school  time  in  imparting  know- 
ledge.    The  other  realises  as  well  the  importance  of  exer- 
cises which,  though  they  may  not  impart  knowledge,  mould 
character  into  strength  and  beauty,  and  these  have  sometimes 
to  struggle,  in  order  to  secure  a  little  space  uoon  the  time 
table • 

"l\ry  conviction  is,  that  you  may  do  almost  anything 
with  youth  at  school,  and  I  have  the  courage  of  my  convic- 
tions.    If  it  is  desirable  that  youth  should  grow  up  thrifty 
and  provident,  then  teach  him  at  school  the  virtue  of  thrift. 
It  is  your  surest,  nay,  in  thousands  of  cases  your  only 
chance  of  saving  him  when  a  man  from  the  humiliating  miser- 
ies which  accompany  improvidence.     As  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree  inclines. 

"Spending  is  a  habit,  and  saving  is  .just  the  same. 
The  inclination  is  everything.     If  the  mind  is  inclined 
to  spend,  extravagance  is  sure,  except  in  some  very  rare 
cases  of  perfect  self-control,  to  follow.     If  the  mind  is 
inclined  to  save,  thrift,  prudence,   and  carefulness,  except 
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in  some  very  rare  cases  of  morbid  miserliness,  are  sure 
to  follow.     No  habits  cling  like  those  formed  at  school. 
A  liar,   a  cheater  at  his  games,   a  mean  truckler  to  the 
big  and  a  bully  of  the  small,  are  much  the  same  in  the 
world  as  they  were  at  school.     And  so,   if  thrift  is  taught 
and  thrift  is  practised  in  the  school,   is  it  not  almost  a 
moral  impossibility  that  the  next  generation  will  be  as 

thriftless  as   the  present?   

"It  mi  ht  be  that  a  few  generations  of  school  boys 
and  girls  thus  instructed  in  thrift  would  annihilate  im- 
providence; or,  if  not  destroyed,  it  would  be  reduced,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me.     The  individual  man  is  coming  to 
the  front  once  again,  and  laws  and  organizations  are  dwarf- 
ing. 

!  Ve  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  unwritten  law 
of  thrift  is  a  better  protection  from  drunkenness  than  the 
most  stringent  licensing  law.     The  extravagence  of  Commu- 
nistic Socialism  are  more  easily  refuted  by  the  man  who 
has  something  saved,  than  by  the  man  who  has  nothing. 

"To  a  Bismarck  it  may  be  easy,   in  Germany  possibly, 
to  establish  a  state  insurance  of  the  people,  but  in  Eng- 
land we  shall  have  a  greater  resource  in  sickness  and  old 
age,  heavier  in  amount,  and  less  likely  to  play  us  false 
on  demand,  if  we  have  thrift  in  the  schools,  than  if  a 
Government  bank  be  pledged  to  our  relief.     Whatever  else 
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is  tpught  then,  teach  thrift;  and  tench  it  by  a  savings 
bonk  in  the  school,  used  in  the  school,  pnd  regarded  al- 
ways as  pert  of  the  school  curriculum." 

Dl  s cuss Ion 

Following  Mr.   Oulton's  speech  other  members  of  the 
conference  were  called  uoon  for  opinions.     Mr.  ?.  Banner 
Newton  of  Liverpool  hooed  that  all  who  Relieved  in  Thrift 
education  wmld  help  in  its  development. 

Mr.  Newton    believed  the  time  was  ripe  to  claim  re- 
cognition in  the  Educational  Oode.     He  believed  that  there 
,,rere  some  present  who  did  not  attach  sufficient  importance 
to  the  teacher's  influence  in  this  work  and  regarded  school 
savings  only  as  a  banking  problem,  neglecting  the  education- 
al  side.     The  bank  should  he  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
school   cnr^Kulurn,     rph&  success  of  the  banking  depended  upon 
the  To^dwill  and  co-operation  of  the  teacher.     He  thorough- 
ly disapproved  of  anv  attempt  to  add  to  the  b  irden  of  the 
already  overworked  teacher,  and  suggested  that  since  one 
hour  weeklv  war  devoted  to  military  drill,  one-half  hour 
weekly  might  well  be  permitted  to  the  conduct  of  the  school 
bsnk. 

He  believed  strongly  that  banking  operations  should  be 
carried  on  during  school  hours  and  in  sight  of  the  classes. 
This  was  in  accord  with  the  system  established  at  ^hent 
'"here  it  was  the  exceptional  child  "ho  did  not  bank. 
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Senor  Cossio  of  Spain  spoke  of  the  work  in  his  coun- 
try.    There  were  savings  banks  established  in  connection 
witha  few  schools  at  Madrid,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona; 
also  one  in  connection  with  the  Institution  Libre  in 
Madrid.     He  asked  a  question  of  M.  deMalarce:     was  it  de- 
sirable for  young  children  to  have  money  given  to  them; 
and  if  they  had  it,  should  they  not  be  permitted  to  spend 
it  to  purchase  things  they  liked.    He  could  not  see  where 
a  child  was  being  educated  to  save  by  being  given  money  and 
instructed  to  take  it  to  school  and  put  it  into  the  bank. 
He  felt  that  in  such  cases  the  child  did  not  have  real 
possession  of  the  money.    Hence,   the  morallesson  was  in- 
compl ete. 

Mr.  John  Bridge  brought  out  the  point  that  Thrift 
education  would  succeed  better  in  places  where  the  master 
and  the  teachers  were  given  some  expression  in  the  conduct 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  Ogle  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  lack  of  Thrift 
in  the  English  people.     He  believed  the  Scotch,  Welch  and 
Irish  surpassed  the  English,  and  all  Continental  nations 
excelled  them. 

He  decried  the  tendency  of  parents  to  supply  children 
with  an  abundance  of  pocket  money  for  means  of  self -gratification. 
Boys  of  such  parents  grew  up  to  manhood  with  no  disposition  to 
self-denial  or  self-control,  or  anything  approximating  self- 
discipline.    He  believed  that  there  should  be  some  systematic 
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culture  of  the  virtue  of  Thrift  in  all  schools  —  elementary, 
middle  and  unoer  classes.     Cowe  school  heads,  of  course, 
would  claim  th^t  t'npre  were  traditions  that  one  could  not 
set  aside.     English  fathers  and  mothers  could  change  thi s 
by  giving  nreference  to  those  schools  in  whi  qh  the  master 
h^d  the  courage  to  ins'st  unon  habits  of  Thrift.  The 
amount  of  oocket  money  oermitted  in  such  schools  should  be 
regulated,  vary'ng  with  the  boy's  conduct. 

Mr.   Ogle  summarized  the  benefits  of  Thrift: 
"The  doing  of  any  one  th^ng,  right  ^nd  good:     the  cultivation 
of  any  one  virtue  tended  toward  a  general  amelioration  of 
the  whole  character:     and  a  boy  could  hardly  be  frugal, 
thrifty,  or'^rly,  an-:  more  beneficent  from  his  own  care- 
fully acquired  funds  without  becoming  mor^  obedient,  ro-  • 
stu-'ious,  rrore  orderly,  and  more  virtuous  in  every  respect." 

;:r.  Rooper  raised  the  question  of  whether  th>e  handling 
of  a  la-,~e  .-.mount  of  money  by  a  teacher  might  not  become  a 
real  temptation  to  th~  teacher.     He  wished  to  kno-  what 
precautions  could  he  taken  to  forestall  any  such  haopening. 

Mr.  Oulton  answered  Mr.  Hooper's  quest:  o^  "7  stating 
that  in  the  system  used,   forms     ere  such  that  there  were 
al'/r  ys  two  people  involved  in  each  transaction,   one  ser- 
ving as  a  check  on  the  other.     The  plan  had  been  care- 
full-  worked  out  with  this  point  in  vi-w. 
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In  answer  to  Senor  Cossio's  question  of  the  moral 
value  of  giving  a  child  money  and  then  telling  him  what  to 
do  with  it,  he  said  that  he  believed  that  the  adult  should 
not  interfere  directly  with  the  child's  method  of  disposing 
of  the  money;  hut  that,  of  course,   the  adult  could  influence 
the  child  to  save  it.     He  believed  "the  mind  of  a  young  child 
is  like  a  white  sheet  of  paper  on  which  nothing  but  good  should 
hereafter  be  written." 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Magnus,   thanked  all  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  conference.    He  was  pleased  to  note  that  in 
such  different  countries  as  Spain,  France  and  England  sim- 
ilar views  were  held  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  in- 
troducing school  savings  into  the  schools.     He  questioned, 
whether  Professor  Laurent  had  not  laid  too  much  stress  on 
the  "moral"  issue  involved,  ani  too  little  on  other  methods 
of  motivating  the  subject.     He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
practical  suggestions  in  Mr.  Oulton's  paper.     He  hoped  that 
Senor  Cossio  and  M.  de  Malarce  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
clear  up  their  interesting  controversy  before  the  next 
Educational  Conference.     He  called  attention  to  M.  de  Malarce' s 
observation;  namely;  that  in  his  experience  more  money  was 
saved  by  the  children  in  the  poorer  districts  than  in  the 
wealthier. 

The  Chairman  again  thanked  all  who  had  contributed 
to  this  "clearing  house  of  ideas"  on  Thrift  and  hoped 


that  better  methods  of  teaching  Thrift  might  be  presented 
for  analysis;   that  it  might  be  incorporated  finally  as 
part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum  in  all  schools. 
This  concluded  the  International  Conference  on  Thrift, 
1884. 
Summary 

At  the  International  Conference  on  Education  in 
London  in  1884  the  subject  of  Thrift  instruction  and 
methods  of  school  banking  were  discussed  fully. 

Professor  Laurent  explained  his  philosophy  of  "moral 
savings . " 

Mr.  Oulton  of  Liverpool  took  a  more  practical  view, 
stating  that  Thrift  was  a  subject  to  be  taught,  and  the 
best  way  to  teach  it  was  to  introduce  school  savings  bank- 
ing.    His  pedagogical  ideas  were  much  more  in  harmony  with 
present-day  opinions  than  Professor  Laurent's. 

Questions  asked  by  delegates  present  showed  that 
others  were  not  in  accord  with  Professor  Laurent's  some- 
what restricted  views  on  "moral"  saving. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  REPORTS 

After  school  savings  banking  had  been  established  in 
the  schools  at  Long  Island  City,  Mr.  Thiry  undertook  to 
collect  statistical  data  at  his  own  expense  and  publish 
an  annual  report.     These  were  the  first  attempts  to  meas- 
ure the  progress  of  the  movement.     Naturally  they  were  not 
absolutely  accurate  because  they  were  incomplete,  yet  in 
a  large  way  they  present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
growth  of  school  savings  banking  to  1910. 

..hen  Mr.  Thiry' s  death  occurred  in  1911  there  was  no 
one  ready  to  take  up  his  work.     Therefore  we  had  no  report 
for  that  year.     From  1912  to  1914  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  with 
the 'aid  of  the  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency  compiled  statistics.     These  were  assem- 
bled in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Congress 
and  later  incorporated  in  the  booklet,  "SCHOOL  SAVINGS 
BANKS"  which  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  for  the 
U .  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  Bulletin  No.  46  of  1914.     This  bulletin  is  now  out 
of  print. 

Mrs.  Oberholtzer  also  edited  a  school  savings  quarterly 
called  "THRIFT  TIDINGS"  from  1907  to  1923.     ka  National 

.C.T.'i.  Superintendent  of  School  Savings;  World1  s  W.C.'T.U. 
Superintendent  of  School  Savings  and  Thrift  Teaching;  and 
General  Advocate  of  School  Banking  she  was  able  to  secure 
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pertinent  facts  regarding  the  progress  of  the  movement  and 
by  use  of  the  publication,  able  to  promote  its  cause  over  a 
large  territory  through  several  channels. 

The  leaflets  contained  editorials  on  the  benefits  of 
savings,  as  well  as  commentaries  on  sources  of  waste,  etc. 
As  a  publication  of  an  official  of  a  temperance  society, 
it  assailed  very  vigorously  the  sale  and  use  of  spirituous 
liquor  from  an  economic  standpoint.     It  also  contained 
accounts  of  Mrs.  Oberholtzer ' s  travels,   speeches  and  ex- 
periences.    The  work  was  of  international  character  with 
frequent  reports  on  the  progress  of  savings  in  North  and 
South  America,  British  Isles  and  possessions,  and  on  the 
Continent.     The  work  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  treated 
with  the  same  respect  and  given  as  much  space  as  that  of 
France . 

One  is  struck  by  the  sincerity  of  the  author  and  her 
unselfishness  in  giving  of  her  time  so  liberally.     She  was 
unstinted  in  her  praise  of  the  savings  banks  for  aid  ren- 
dered.    These  leaflets  issued  quarterly  were  mailed  to  any 
country  at  a  subscription  price  of  ten  cents  yearly.  Cer- 
tainly,  this  was  no  money-making  scheme. 

In  1914  the  Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bankers » 
Association  in  co-operation  with  the  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency took  over  the  work,  publishing  a  report  in  1915  which 
covered  the  work  of  1914.     War  activities  interrupted  the 
collecting  of  data  and  the  reports  were  discontinued  for 
several  years.     In  1919  the  Savings  Bank  Division  published 
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a  fairly  comprehensive  report  in  which  was  outlined  the 
various  plans  followed  in  school  oanking  systems.  This 
booklet  was  widely  distributed  and  exerted  consideraole 
influence,  especially  in  rural  communities . 

The  stamp  system  as  developed  by  charitable  associa- 
tions had  been  adopted  uy  aoout  300  places  in  16  states. 
That  this  steneotyped  system  did  not  tend  to  develop  the 
habit  of  saving  for  a  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
79,010  children  who  deposited  $94,101.99  in  a  single 
school  year  withdrew  £93,735.70  during  the  year. 

Since  1919-1920  reports  on  school  oanking  have  been 
issued  regularly--the  last   (1929)   being  titled  "TENTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES."     The  oulletins,   in  addition  to  giving  statis- 
tical data,  generally  contain  an  excellent  and  author- 
itative statement  on  the  history  or  general  progress  of 
school  savings. 

■  An  analysis  of  the  figures  1920  to  1928  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  X. 

The  author  has  not  oeen  able  to  secure  a  complete  copy 
of  the  statistical  information  compiled  by  Mr.  Thiry.  How- 
ever,  she  has  oeen  able  to  copy  parts  of  the  reports  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  Cberholtzer.     The  following  report  is  of 
interest: 
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"SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES" 
Statistics  of  their  Operation  until  January  1912 

TOTALS  Total  Balance 

Pupils  on    Pupils  Total         With-  due 

Schools    rooms      Register    Depositing  Deposits    drawals  Depositors 

1,149     9,830      430,949       167,529     $3,482,162.66  -908,480.47 

$2,573,682.19 

This  report  was  compiled  by  Mrs.  Sara  Louisa  Oberholtzer 

of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  inserted  in  back  of  " THRIFT  TIDINGS." 

In  Volume  VIII,  No.  2,  published  April,  1914  of 

"THRIFT  TIDINGS"  we  find  the  following  report: 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK  STATISTICS 
"The  latest  School  Savings  Banks  statistics  that  we  have 
in  print  are  those  collected  up  to  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June,  1913.     Some  of  them  running  into  the  autumn 
of  that  year  are  printed,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  his  Report  to  Congress  for  1913,  and  may 
be  found  by  those  wishing  to  refer  to  them,  beginning  on 
page  794  of  that  Report.     Lack  of  means  has  prevented  me 
from  publishing  them  separately  for  distribution.     They  will 
appear  in  a  bulletin  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
on  the  "HISTORY  AND  STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  B/NKS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES",  the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bureau.     The  sum  total  of  these  statistics  is  now 
that  210,320  scholars  in  the  thirty  states  from  which  the 
figures  were  recorded  had  deposited  :  '4,305,018.83. " 
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The  following  material,   copied  from  Page  39  of 
"History  of  School  Savings  Banking,"  contains  records 
compiled  by  Mr.  Thiry  in  1905  and  Mrs.  Oberholtzer  in 
1915. 

School  Savings 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  ON  LARGE  CITIES 


School  Pupil  Amount  due 
Enrollment      Depositors  Depositors** 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1900)-!:- 

1905                                        27,783              1,824  14,532.66 

1915                                        42,000              5,037  52,229.66 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  (1885) 

1905  9,500  3,010  $34, 908.62 
1915                             not  available  not  available  42,852.53 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1908) 

1908                                                                 8,964  $6,524.14 

1915                                          ****  30,597  46,457.23 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (1898) 

1905                                        35,000  23,000  $70,690.82 

1915                                          ****                ***#  141,207.54 

Williamsport,  Pa.  (1890) 

1905  5,305  1,204 

1915                                          5,542              1,432  7,168.00 


•J'-Figure  in  parenthesis  indicated  year  system  was  introduced. 
x-*Balances  are  accumulative. 
-::--*x*Not  available. 

GROWTH  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Year                    Schools  Enrollment  Depositors  Amount  due 

Depositors 

1888                         35  13,912  5,955  £20,712.26 

285  72,562  27,430  136,515.01 

!901                       732  234,838  63,567  335,528.10 

1905                    1,089  347,895  191,009  616,939.64 

1,163  554,716  186,828  744,904.73 
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The  f o1 lowing  report  gives  us  an  understanding  of 
the  banking  system  in  use  in  1912: 

Volume  VI    No.  4    November  1912-- "THRF  T  TIDINGS" 

(Copied  from  the  "DAirv  ST  ■.*.") 

School  Savings  Banks  for  al"1   the  Public  Schools. 

A  Scheme  Which  John  H.  Thi ry  Originated  Years  Ago  in  Dutch 
Kills  to  ^e  Carried  Out  on  Extensive  Scale. 

"The  public  schools  of  the  entire  city  are  going  to 

follow  Long  Island  City's  example  and  conduct  school  savings 

banks.     Abraham  Stern,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elementary 

Schools  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  formulated  a  plan  for 

school  depositories  that  is  based  largely  on  the  ideas  that 

the  late  John  H.  Thiry  wns  instrumental  :i  n  having  carried  into 

effect  many  years  ago  in  local  schools. 

H   'The  details  of  the  plan  have  now  been  completed,'  said 

Mr.  Stern,  the  other  day.       'All  precautions  for  thr;  safeguarding 

of  the  savings  of  pupils  have  been  taken.     In  some  schools, 

which  have  had  savings  banks,  it  has  been  discovered  that 

various   systems  have  be sn  in  use.     All   savings  must  be  made 

through  regularly  chartered  savings  banks.     It  is  not  permissible 

to  make  them  through  banks  of  deposit,  as  has  been  done. 

"  'It  is    purposed  to  have  the  collections  made  on  Monday 
mornings,  before  school,  from  8:30  to  9  o'clock.     Each  teacher 
will  collect  from  her  pupils,   and  enter  the  sumdeposited  on 
each  pupil's  card,  which  will  be  retained  by  the  pupil. 

"  'The  teacher  will  count  the  money  received  from  the  pupils, 
put  them  into  an  envelope,  stating  on  the  outside  the  teacher's 
name,  the  grade,   the  number  of  the  room  and  the  amount. 
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The  envelope  will  be  sealed  and  sent  to  tne  principal.  This 
will  be  the  process  used  by  every  teacher  in  a  school. 

"'The  principal  will  keep  a  ledger  account  with  each 
teacher,  and  will  charge  himself  with  the  several  amounts. 
After  school  hours  he  will  take  all  the  envelopes,  to  the 
nearest  bank,  with  which  he  will  open  an  account  in  the  name 
of  the  school,  with  the  signature  of  the  principal. 

"'An  employee  of  the  bank  will  be  assigned  to  count  the 
contents  of  each  envelope  and  compare  them  with  the  state- 
ment on  the  outside.     If  there  is  an  error,  or  if  there  is 
any  bad  coin,  the  money  will  be  returned  to  the  envelope, 
which  will  go  back  to  the  teacher  for  correction. 

"'.'.hen  a  pupil  has  saved  one  dollar,  the  principal  will 
accompany  him  to  the  bank,  where  the  sum  will  be  transferred 
to  an  individual  account  to  be  opened  in  the  Dupil ' s  name, 
and  a  pass-book  will  be  issued  to  him  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries.    The  principal  will  draw  a  check  for  the  sum 
so  transferred.     With-drawals  will  be  allowed  only  once  a 
month. 

"'"Svery  account  will  be  balanced  each  month- -with  the 
bank,  teachers  and  principals--and  a  report  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  where  the  reports  will  be  verified  by  the  com- 
mittee on  finance.     No  principal  will  be  allowed  to  draw 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  at  any  one  time  without  the 
signature  of  the  president  of  the  board. 

"'At  the  end  of  each  term,  when  a  pupil  is  promoted, 
or  when  he  is  transferred  to  another  school,  a  check  will 


be  made  by  the  teacher  for  the  amount  due  each  pupil.  The 
transfer  will  be  credited  on  the  pupil's  card,  and  the  new 
teacher  will  be  charged  with  the  amount  so  transferred.' 

"Mr.  Stern  has  had  conferences  with  a  sub-committee  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Savings  Banks  Associ- 
ation—the presidents  of  the  Emigrants,   the  Bowery  and  the 
New  York  City  savings  banks.     They  have  aprroved  the  plan 
outlined  above,  and  it  remains  only  for  the  two  committees 
and  the  Board  of  Education  now  to  approve  it  before  it  is 
put  into  operation.     "r.  Stern  has  been  informed  by  one  prin 
cipal  that  he  has  900  accounts  ready  to  be  filled. 

"Mr.  Stern  looks  forward  to  successful  reports  from  all 
the  schools." 

Summary 

Early  statistical  reports  on  school  savings  are  incom- 
plete, inaccurate  and  difficult  to  locate. 

Mrs.  Oberholtzer ' s  publication  of  a  school  savings  quar 

ter-- "Thrift  Tidings" --enables  us  to  get  a  picture  of  the 

movement  as  it  progressed  in  individual  communities. 

In  1914  the  Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bank- 
f 

ers'  Association  published  a  statistical  report  on  activi- 
ties for  the  year  1914.     In  1919  it  issued  a  booklet  describ 
ing  school  banking  systems  in  use. 

Data  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  are  presented;  also 
data  on  individual  cities.     An  account  is  r^iven  showing  the 
method  of  conducting  school  savings  in  New  York  City  in  1912 


CHAPTER  VII 

STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  STATES 

Gradually  over  a  period  of  years  laws  were  intro- 
duced in  the  various  state  legislatures  providing  for  the 
teaching  of  Thrift  together  with  the  establishment  of 
school  savings  banks. 

Massachusetts 

As  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  enact  such 
a  lav/,   perhaps  it  is  most  interesting  to  us.     The  law  is 
entitled:   "An  Act  to  Provide  for  Compulsory  Instruction 
of  Thrift  in  the  Public  Schools."     It  will  be  found 
under  the  General  Laws  of  kassachusetts ,  Chapter  211, 
Acts  of  1911.     It  makes  the  following  provisions: 

"That  in  order  to  encourage  saving  among  the 
children  in  these  schools  of  this  commonwealth,  the 
corporation  may,  with  the  written  consent  and/or  under 

regulations  approved  by  the  commissioner  and,   in  the 
case  of  public  schools,  by  the  commissioner  and  the  school 
committee  in  the  eity  or  town  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  arrange  for  the  collection  of  savings  from  the 
school  children  by  the  principal  or  teachers  of  such 
schools  or  by  collectors.     All  moneys  so  collected  shall 
be  entered  on  an  individual  deposit  card  furnished  by 
the  corporation,  but  the  total  collections  received  by 
the  corporation  from  any  one  principal  or  teacher  may  be 


entered  in  the  name  of  such  principal  or  teacher  as  trustee. 
When,  however,   the  amount  deposited  by  any  one  pupil  and 
credited  on  the  deposit  card  equals  the  minimum  amount  upon 
which  interest  is  allowed,   the  corporation  shall  issue 
a  pass  book  to  such  pupil  and  thereafter,  when  the  amount 
deposited  by  the  pupil  and  credited  on  the  deposit  card 
equals  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  it  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  deposit  book  by  the  corporation.     The  principal, 
teacher  or  person  authorized  by  the  corporation  to  make 
collection  from  the  school  children  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  corporation  and  the  corporation  shall 
be  liable  to  the  pupil  for  all  deposits  mafe  with  such 
principal,  teacher  or  other  person  and  entered  upon  the 
deposit  card,   the  same  as  if  the  deposit  were  made  by  the 
pupil  directly  with  the  corporation." 

Arthur  C.  Chapin,  State  Bank  Commissioner,  in  send- 
ing out  a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  school  committee  en- 
closed these  suggestions:  ^6     »jt  ±s  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee wili  encourage  this  effort  to  cultivate  thrift 
among  the  children  by  having  the  Superintendent  of 
schools,  or  some  member  of  the  Committee,  take  active 
charge  of  the  installation  in  the  schools  and  arrange  to 
have  each  principal  and  teacher  interested  ther&n.  It 
will  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  pupils  than  to  the  sav- 
ings banks:     so  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  schools. 
The  teachers  will  find  it  does  not  entail  great  additional 
work  after  the  system  is  in  operation,   not  taking  more  

Oberholtzer,  Sare  Louisa  "THRIFT  TIDINGS"  Vol.  V.  No.  4 
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than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  per  week." 

With  this  paper  was  sent  a  pamphlet  containing 
sample  copies  of  forms  incident  to  the  administration  of 
the  school  savings  system:  the  pupil's  card,  teacher's 
ledger,  monthly  deposit  list,  etc.     These  forms  were 
replicas  of  those  used  most  successfully  for  the  past 
twenty  years  by  means  of  which  pupils  had  saved  over 
four  million  dollars.     The  pamphlet  states  that:  "While 
the  law  contemplates  the  system  herein  outlined,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  stamp-saving  system." 

While  the  act  referred  to  on  page  94  does  not 
mention  state  "banks  other  than  savings  banks  and  institu- 
tions for  savings,  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts, 
Chapter  172,  do  not  prohibit  trust  companies  from  accept- 
ing deposits  of  school  saving  banks. 

Jew  York 

The  Banking  Law  of  New  York,  Section  279,  provides 

that : 

"The  principal  or  superintendent  of  any  school  in 
the  state  of  New  York  or  any  person  designated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  board  of  education  or  other  school  authori- 
ty under  which  such  school  shall  be,  or  the  superintendent 
or  other  designated  head  of  any  philanthropic  agency 
incorporated  for  philanthropic  purposes,  if  such  agency 
be  so  authorized  by  certificate  of  the  superintendents 
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of  banks,  may  collect  from  time  to  time  small  amounts  of 
savings  from  the  pupils  of  said  school  or  from  the 
children  or  persons  under  the  direction  or  guidance  of 
such  philanthropic  agency,  and  deposit  the  same  on  the 
day  of  collection  in  see  savings  bank  in  the  state  or, 
in  villages  and  cities  in  which  there  is  no  regularly 
established  savings  bank,  in  any  savings  and  loan  associ' 
ation  trust  company,  state  or  national  bank  located  in 
the  state  and  having  an  interest  department,  and  upon 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  savings  bank  in  such 
village  or  city  the  deposit  of  such  moneys  or  the 
continuance  of  deposits  in  any  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation,  trust  company,  state  or  national  bank  previously 
used  as  a  depository  of  school  savings  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"The  money  so  collected  shall  be  placed  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  respective  pupils,  children,  or  persons  from 
whom  the  money  shall  be  collected,  or  if  the  amount 
collected  at  any  one  time  shall  be  deemed  insufficient 
for  the  opening  of  individual  accounts,  it  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  name  of  said  principal,  superinten- 
dent, or  head  of  such  philanthropic  agency  or  designated 
person,  in  trust  to  be  by  him  eventually  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  pupils,  children  or 
persons  to  whom  tho  same  belonrs.     In  the  meantime, 
said  principal,  superintendent,  or  head  of  such  phil- 
anthropic agency  or  designated  person  shall  furnish 


to  the  bank  a  list  giving  the  names,  signatures,  ad- 
dresses, ages,  places  of  birth,  parents'   names  and 
such  other  data  concerning  the  respective  pupils, 
children,  or  persons  as  the  savings  bank  may  require, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  use  the  words   'system  of 
school  savings  bank'   or  'school  savings  banks'  or 
'thrift  funds'   in  circulars,  reports,  and  other  printed 
or  written  matter  used  in  connection  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section.     rtny  banking  institution  authorized 
to  receive  such  deposits,  on  the  request  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  of  such  school  or  of  any  per- 
son authorized  by  this  section  to  coi.le  t  such  amounts 
from  oupils  or  children,  may  send  a  collector  to  such 
school  or  philanthropic  -Agency  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  same. "28 

Ohio 

The  General  Code  Annotated,  Sections  7722-1, 

orovides : 
29" 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  principal  or 

superintendent  of  any  public  school  or  schools  in 

the  state  of  Ohio,  or  for  any  person  designated  for 

that  puroose  by  the  board  of  education  or  other  school 

authority  under  which  such  school  shall  be,  to  collect 

once  a  w^ek,  or  from  time  to  time,  small  amounts  of 

savings  from  the  pupils  of  said  school,   the  same  to  be 

deposited  by  the  said  principal  or  superintendent  or 
28-29 
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designated  person  on  the  day  of  collection  in  some 
savings  bank,  or  building  and  loan  associations,  trust 
company,  state  or  national  bank,  located  in  the  school 
district  and  having  an  interest  department.  These 
moneys  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
pupils  from  whom  the  money  shall  be  collected,  or,  if  the 
amount  collected  at  any  one  time  shall  be  deemed  insuffi- 
cient for  the  opening  of  individual  accounts,  in  the  names 
of  said  principal  or  superintendent  or  designated  person, 
in  trust,  and  to  be  by  him  eventually  transferred  to  the 
credit  of  the  respective  pupils  to  whom  the  same  belongs. 
In  the  meantime,  said  principal  or  superintendent,  or 
designated  person  shall  furnish  to  the  bark  or  institu- 
tion a  list  giving  the  names,  signatures,  addresses,  ages, 
places  of  birth,  parents'  names,  and  such  other  data  con- 
cerning the  respective  pupils  as  the  savings  bank  or  in- 
stitution may  require,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  use  the 
words  'system  of  school  savings  banks'   or  'school  savings 
banks,'    'system  of  school  savings'   in  circulars,  reports 
and  other  printed  or  written  matter  used  in  connection 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section."30 

New  Jersey    Chapter  13  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of 
1916  specifies: 

31" 

In  order  to  encourage  the  habit  of  saving  among  the 

children  in  schools  in  the  State  of  ^ew  Jersey  it  shall 

be  lawful  for  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  any 

public  school  or  schools,  or  for  any  person  designated 
30-31 
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for  that  purpose  by  the  boa^d  of  education  or  other 
school  authority  under  whiell  such  school  shall  be,  to  col- 
lect once  a  week,  or  from  time  to  time,   small   amounts  of 
savings  from  the  pupils  of  said  school,   the  same  to  be  de- 
posited by  said  principal  or  superintendent  o^  designated 
person  on  the  day  of  collection  in  any  savings  bank,  trust 
company,  State  or  National  bank,  located  in  the  State  and 
having  an  interest  department.     These  moneys  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  pupils  for  whom  the  money 
shall  be  collected,  or  if  the  amount  collected  at  any  one 
time  shall  be  deemed  insufficient  for  the  opening  of  in- 
dividual accounts,   in  the  names  of  said  principal  or  super- 
intendent or  designated  person,  in  trust,  and  to  be  by  him 
eventually  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
pupils  to  whom  the  same  belongs.     In  the  meantime,  said 
principal  or  superintendent  or  designated  person  shall 
furnish  to  such  bank  or  company  a  list  giving  names,  sig- 
natures, addresses,  ages,  places  of  birth,  parents'  names 
and  such  other  data  concerning  the  respective  pupils  as 
such  bank  or  company  may  require,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
use  the  words   'system  of  school  savings  bank'   or  'school 
savings  bank'   in  circulars,  reports  and  other  printed  or 

written  matter  used  in  connections  with  the  ourooses  of  this 
32 

act." 


32 
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Oregon 

Section  5032  of  Oregon  Laws  of  1920  states: 

33 

"The  duties  of  Boards  of  Directors  in  second  and 
third  class  school  districts  shall  be  as  follows: 

(f)  To  organize  and  conduct  a  school   savings  hank." 

Kentucky 

Chapter  21  in  the  Laws  of  1920  makes  these  promises: 

34 

"1.     That  there  shall  he  taught  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  the  ^tate  a  course  of  lessons  to  inculcate 
habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 

2.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent 
to  have  prepared  and  furnished  to  every  teacher  of  said 
public  and  high  school  of  the  State  a  bulletin  covering 
thrift  and  industry.     Also,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  have 
prepared  and  furnished  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  and 
high  s  chools  placards  printed  -in  large  type,  which 
3vall  set  forth  in  an  attractive  style,  statistics, 
e  igrams  and  mottoes  showing  the  advantages  of  thrift 
and  industry.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
in  the  State,  paid  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  State,  to 
observe  at  least  one  fifteen-minute  period  each  week  to 
the  teaching  of  thrift  and  industry  and  to  keen  placards 
on  thrift  and  industry  posted  in  the  school  room." 


33-34 
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Nevada 

Chapter  168  of  the  Nevada  Statutes  of  1920-1921 

orovides  as  follows: 
35 

"Section  1.     It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  teach  in  the  respective  schools  lessons  on  the  subject 
of  thrift.     These  lessons  shall  emphasize  the  importance 
of  industry,  production,  earnings,  wise  spending,  regular 
savings,  and  safe  investment;  also,  the  importance  of 
thrift  in  time  and  material. 

"Section  2.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
board  of  education  to  prepare  courses  of  study  on  the 
subject  of  thrift  as  outlined  in  section  1,  the  same 
to  be  a  part  of  the  state  courses  of  study  for  elementary 
and  high  schools,"  36 
California 

Sections  9  and  10  of  the  Banking  Act  of  California, 

1921,  makes  these  provisions: 
37 

"in  order  to  encourage  saving  among  the  children  of 
the  schools  of  this  state,  a  bank  may,  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  and  under  regulations  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  banks  and  in  the  case  of  public  schools,  by  the  boards  of 
education  or  board  of  school  trustees  of  t he  city  or  district 
in  which  the  school  is  situated,  arrange  for  the  collection 
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of  savings  from  the  school  children  by  the  crincipal  or 

teachers  of  such  schools  or  by  collectors.     Tho  crincipal, 

teacher  or  person  authorized  by  the  bank  to  make  collections 

from  the  school  children  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  agent  of 

the  bank  and  the  bank  shall  be  liable  to  the  pupil  for  all 

deposits  made  with  such  principal,  teacher  or  other  person, 

the  same  as  if 'the  deoosits  were  made  by  the  cupil  directly 

38  a 

with  the  bank." 

In  the  remaining  states  the  laws  make  no  special  pro- 
vision whatever  for  instruction  in  Thrift  or  income  manage- 
ment nor  specify  the  relations  between  the  bank  and  the  school 
in  respect  to  school  savings.     However,  absence  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  hell  a  bar  to  school  savings  banking  as  con- 
ducted in  most  states. 
Purmary 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  enact  a  lav/  on 
scho- 1    savings  banking.     Mr.  Chapin,  as  State  Bank  Commis- 
sioner, wi  s  an  active  agent  in  disseminating  information 
about  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  and  in  advocating  the 
adoption  of  school  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts. 

Excerpts  given  from  the  laws  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,   Oregon,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  California  show  that 
legislative  bodies  favored  school  banking  and  made  wise 
provisions  fo^  its  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MODERN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKING 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Christian  ']  emoerance 
Union  and  allied  organizations,   school  savings  banking  gradu- 
ally spread  over  the  country.     Here  and  there  systems  were 
introduced  by  enthusiasts  and  flourished  with  remarkable 
success  on  the  whole,  considering  how  meager  were  the 
sources  of  aid  and  information  avail°ble. 

Fir.^t  Thrift  Congress  1915 

Leaders  in  educational  matters  soon  realized  that 
the  Thrift  movement  was  one  of  national  importance.  In 
1915  the  first  Thrift  Congress  assembled  during  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.     Prominent  authorities  in 
economics,  social  problems  and  education  were  among  the  early 
advocates.     Among  such  we  find  men  of  h'gh  calibre  as 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordon,  President  Emeritus  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity:  James  A.  Barr,  Director  of  Congress  of  Panama  Pacific 
International  Exposition:  and  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Strauas,  Presi- 
dent of  the   American  Society  for  Thrift. 

Thrift  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association 

The  National  Education  Association  became  interested  in  th 
work  of  this  group  and  appointed  its  own  committee  to  study 
the  problem.     President  Robert  A.  Aley  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil was  made  chairman.     His  committee  cametogether  fre- 
quently for  investigations  and  conferences.     It  submitted 
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reports  to  the  National  Council  of  education  at  its  annual 
meeting.     T'^e  personnel  of  the  c  mini t tee  was  changed  from 
time  to  time. 

The  first  problem  of  the  committee  was  to  determine 
whether  Thrift  really  belonged  in  the  public  schools.  As 
the  members  came  to  study  the  human  aspects  of  the  movement-- 
its  social  and  conservation  phases--they  recognised  that 
the  popular  conception  of  Tbrif t--practice  of  saving  and 
inves  ting  ~oney  and  establishment  of  school  banks—constituted 
but  one  feature  of  a  very  broad  subject. 

An  accurate  copy  of  the  reports  of  this  cov.mittee  w£s 
found  in  the  National  Education  Association  ^/EDBTOSS^S 
PROCEEDINGS"     1921,  Volume  59  page  167  following.  The 
main  features  of  t'">is  report  were  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation: 

Report  of  the  Comlttee  on  Thrift  Education 

38  "The  committee  started  with  the  premise  that  tHe 

American  people  were  wj  3teful  and  prodigal  in  the  highest 

degree.     They  must  be  taught  indeed  how  to  earn,  and  save 

and  invest,   and  they  must  know  now  to  spend  •visely.  More 

than  this,   it  was  necessary  to  teach  how  w  sted  time  may  be 

used  for  profit  and  pleasure;     how  energy  now  dissipated  may 

be  applied  to  personal  and  community  profit;     how  observing 

the  common  laws  of  health  and  hygiene,   and  mental  and  moral 
38  National  Eduction  '  sssrn.     "  ADDLES         '  TTH  -  "OCE^DIvGS"  ,  192 
Volume  59,  p.   167  f .  / 
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cleanliness  means  strong  bodies  nnd  healthy  minds:  how  human 

conservation  results  in  a  race  Dhysically  fit;  and  how  to 

conserve  the  natural  resources  so  commonly  wasted--water  and 

timber  and  fuel  and  all  the  rest;  how  to  save  these  instead 

of  wasting  them.     This  is  the  field  of  thrift  instruction 

as  understood  by  the  committee. 

39  "The  ooening  of  the  Gr^at  War  and  our  subsequent  entrance 

into  it  changed  entirely  the  olans  of  your  thrift  committee.  The 
investigations  being  made  and  the  studies  and  surveys  then  under 
way  were  out  aside.     This,  however,  is  not  a  complete  statement  of 
the  case.     The  progress  mide  by  the  committee  clearly  showed 
the  possibilities  of  so  aoolying  the  princioles  of  thrift  as 
to  make  a  contribution  to  war  service.     »Vith  the  natrio'lc 
oart i cipation,  therefore,  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
numerous  members  of  the  Council,    and  of  school  neonle  through- 
out the  country,  there  was  carried  on,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1917,  the  most  intensive  and  far-reaching  study  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  nrenaredn^ss  and  food  conservation, 
Data  were  gathered  from  schools  and  communities  throughout 
the  nation  showing  the  develrpment  of  school  gardens  and 
how  school  children  were  mobilized  to  assist  in  harvesting 
crons  that  otherwise  would  h^ve  been  ruined.     There  was 
great  economic  waste  in  food  stuffs  from  the  oroducer  to  the 
household  and  innumerable  leaks  in  the  home.     A.s  a  result  of 
the  report  mad^  at  the  Portland  meeting  in  1917,  a  bulletin 

was  printed  and  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  One 
59  Ibid. 
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portion  of  this  bulletin  ^ealt  with  the  adaptation  of  courses 
in  domestic  economy  and  industrial  arts  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  war  period,  and  food  storage  and  preservation  occupied 
another  section.     This  bulletin,  entitled  AGRICULTURAL  PRE- 
PAREDNESS CONSERVATION,  wis  reprinted  in  many  of  its  nnrts 
b-T  newspapers,  farm   iourn^ls,  the  popular  magazines  ^ven, 
and  by  educational  magazines:   and  the  demand  for  conies 
was  far  beyond  our  ability  to  supply.     Many  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools  placed  these  bulletins  in  the 
hands  of  their  teachers. 

40   "During  the  year  following,  the  committee  set  itself 
to  study  how  the  application  of  thrift  would  aid  in  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  war.     Detailed  investigation  was 
made  of  the  whole  field  of  war  saving,   anri  the  olace  of 
the  school  in  this  movement.     Other  stud'es  were  carried 
on  in  the  field  of  thrift  and  commercial  supremacy,  club 
work  and  salvage,  the  war-garden  movement,    textbooks  on 
thrift  teaching,  the  conservation  of  humanity,  anri  the 
school's  p^rt  in  after  war  conditions.     The  results  of  this 
study  were  given  at  the  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  in  1918  *=nd 
published  in  a  bulletin  under  the  cantio^,  FINANCING  THE 
WAR  THROUGH  THRIFT-RECONSTRUCTION  THROUGH  CONSERVATION. 
There  was  etTen  a  greater  demand  for  this  than  for  the 
former  bulletin  and  H  is  used  today  by  thousand?  of 
teachers . 

"As  a  result  of  the  new  order  of  procedure,  established 
by  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  of 
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holding  our  meetings  as  conference  or  open  forums,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  conference  endeavored  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  real  thrift  teaching  in  the  schools.     And  as  a  devel- 
opment of  that  conference,  the  one  at  Atlantic  City 
concreted  still  further  the  problem  of  school  and  commu- 
nity, the  adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  school  needs 
and  life-conditions,  and  how,  in  an  already  over-full 
program  of  studies,  time  may  remain  for  instruction  in 

the  constructive  and  humanizing  forces  of  thrift. 
41 

"A  sub-committee  has  been  at  work  upon  the  problem 
of  humpn  conservation.     The  relation  of  the  work  of  this 
corrar.i  ttee  to  thnt  of  Dr.  Wood  is  clearly  s een-1  -s afii tat i on , 
to£altft  conditions,   school  feeding,  home  environment,  recrea- 
tion °nd  industrial   occupations  of  children  h--vp  a  l^rge 
place  in  snch  a  study.     Other  Investigations   'nvolvp  Thrift 
in  education:   the  wider  and  more  intensive  use  of  the  school 
plant  and  equipment;   the  sav'ng  of  waste  everwhere  and 
the  use  of  the  by-product:   the  conservation  of  natural 
resources:    the  direct  financial   chases  of  thrift:   * riclucWng 
q]l   f  orns  op  savings  r-nd  investments,   and  prooer  sounding: 
the  thrift  course  of  stttd^  ^s  appl  '  ed  to  civics,  citizen- 
ship, literacy,  mathematics,   and  the  vocations." 
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Joint  Meeting  of  National  Education  Association  and  Officials 
of  United  States  Treasury  Department 

Five  members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  ?Jducation  Association  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  in  1921.     The  object  of  the 
meetTftg  was  to  study  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  program  of 
teaching  thrift.     The  following  report  was  adopted: 

42  "The  school  is  the  most  fundamental  and  logical  place 
through  which  to  disseminate  such  practice!  and  fundamental 
knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  thrift  education  be  made  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  all  school  systems,  either  as  a  separate 
course,  or  correlated  with  kindred  subjects.     The  method  of  pro- 
viding this  instruction  should  be  left  to  the  State  and  local 
school  administration. 

"it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  thrift  education 
has  come  into  the  American  school  system  to  stay;   that  henceforth 
it  is  not  to  be  sought  as  a  mere  by-product  of  educational  pro- 
cesses, but  will  t^ke  its  place  with  the  other  standard  subjects 
in  the  school  as  a  great  objective  of  education. 

"We  appeal  for  this  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  through 
thrift  instruction  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  imperative  educa- 
tional need  and  a  sound  educational  policy.     If  the  American 
school  is  to  prepare  its  students    'or  the  practical  responsibilities 

42  Albig,  W.  Espey  "A  History  of  School  Savings  Banking" 
American  Bankers'  Association,   1928,  p.  32 


of  life  it  must  assume  the  task  of  teaching  the  problems 
of  life  and  of  giving  the  instruction  and  the  experience 

43 

necessary  to  fit  young  people  for  the  business  o  living." 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  anc  Parent -Teacher  Associations 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 

Associations  passed  a  motion  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1923 

which  has  helped  develop  a  . etter  understanding  of  the 

purpose  of  school  savings  banking.     The  resolution  reads: 
44 

"Whereas,  Believing  that  thrift  makes  for  moral  stren  h 
anci  contentment,  an    that  waste  and  extravagence  not  only 
cause  high  prices,  but  instability  and  deterioration;  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Association  give  its  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  Thrift  instruction  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  of  our  country;   and  be  it 
urther 

"Resolved,  That  our  organization  use  whatever  methods 
are  within  its  power  to  educ  te  public  opinion  to  a 
realization  of  the  need  of  Thrift  education." 

Savings  Bank  Division,  American  Bankers'  Association 
In  1922  the  committee  on  savings  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Division  of  the  A.B.A.  submitted  this  report  for 
adoption: 

 —  ' — —  
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"1.     A  pass  book  system  which  will  be  operated  by 
actual  collections  of  money  in  the  schools  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  the  amounts  to  be  entered  in  a  school  folder, 
or  school  pass  book. 

2.  The  transfer  of  these  school  funds  to  be  mc.de  to 
individual  accounts  opened  at  the  bank,   after  an  acceptable 
amount  has  been  accumulated  on  the  school  folder. 

3.  The  active  co-operation  of  teachers,  with  an  addi- 
tional feature  whereby  high  standing  pupils  may  act  as  tellers 
and  cashiers  within  the  respective  grades,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  teacher  of  the  detail  duties  required. 

4.  No  recommendation  is  made  for  any  particular  pass 
book  system,  but  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Savings  Bank  Division 
is  requested  to  furnish  a  complete  system  with  forms  prepared, 
he  can  recommend  any  plan  that  complies  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Savings  Bank  Division. 

5.  It  is  recognized  that  any  complete  and  detailed  system 
wj th  all  official  forms  prepared  would  be  impractical  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  is  better  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
general  principles  of  school  savings  as  viewed  from  information 
and  statistics  already  collected,  leaving  some  room  for 
improvement. " 

A  method  for  banking  was  prepared  by  a  special  committee 
and  presented  in  detail  in  a  book  entitled  "SCHOOL  SAVINGS 
BANKING."     This  book  has  h-d  wide  circulation  and  the  plan 
adopted  in  many' localities . 
45 
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It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  Savings  Bank  Division 
to  simplify  school  savings  banking.     The  pass  book  system 
in  which  the  clerical  work  can  be  performed  by  pupils  in  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades  almost  entirely  is  now  in 
general  use. 

National  Conference  on  Thrift  Education 

The  Thrift  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion held    many  conferences  and  submitted  its  findings  at  the 
annual  and  semi-a-  r.ual  meetings  of  the  National  Education 
until  it  felt  that  it  had  sufficiently  studied  the  subject. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Thrift  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  a  national   /onference  on  Thrift  Education  was  held 
June  27  and  28,  1924  at  Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  great  significance.     There  were  present 
educators  from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  hear  reports  of 
the  work  of  those  national  organizations  actively  engaged  in 
promulgating  and  practicing  the  doctrine  of  Thrift.     This  was 
a  new  departure,  for  hitherto  all  investigations  and  reports 
considered  had  been  those  submitted  b,r  committees  of  educators. 

The  time  was  particularly  favorable  for  a  complete  under- 
standing and  practical  application  of  Thrift  teaching.  The 
entire  country  had  been  stirred  to  practices  of  Thrift  and 
conservation  by  the  World  War,     Sale  of  government  securities, 
Liberty  bonds,   end  war  savings  stamps  had  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  wealth  previously  wasted  or  invested  in  get-rich-quick 
schemes.     Thrifty  habits  had  been  pre  cted  by  continual 
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education  on  the  use  of  by-products,  economy  in  raw  materials, 
foods  and  natural  resources. 

Naturally  the  close  of  the  War  had  seen  its  reaction. 
Waste  and  extravagence  prevailed  and  threatened  to  undermine 
the  good  already  accomplished.     But  the  pendulum  was  swing- 
ing "back  when  this  conference  was  called.     Never  was  the 
ground  more  fertile  for  the  implanting  of  the  ideal  of  Thrift. 


Organizations  Participating  on  Conference 

One  hundred  and  fifty  national  organizations  sent  its 

representatives  to  the  conference.    Many  took  prominent  part 

in  the  discussions.    Among  such  were  the  following: 

American  Bankers '  Association 
Savings  Bank  Division  of  A.B.A,. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
American  Library  Association 
American  Society  for  Thrift 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
Jewish  Welfare  Beard 
National  Parks  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Speakers  of  Prominence 

Among  the  nationally-known  educators,  club  men  and  women, 

professional  and  business  people  who  contributed  to  the  program 

we  find  the  following: 

Hon.  John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
H.  R.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  American  Society  for  Thrift 
W.  Espey  Albig,  Deputy  Manager  of  the  Savings  Bank 

Division  of  American  Bankers'  Assn. 
Gen.  Herbert  M.  Lord,  Director  of  U.  S.  Budget 
R.  M.  Hudson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
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Howard  Moran,  Vice-President  of  American  Security  Trust  Co. 
William  B.  Owen,  President  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeves,  President,  National  Congress  of 

Teachers  and  Parents 
John  Goodell,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Thrift  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Herbert  A.  Smith,  Asst.  Forester,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Olive  M.  Jones,  President,  National  Education  Association 
Arthur  H.  Chambertain,  Secretary,  California  State  Teachers* 

Association  and  Secretary  of  Thrift 
Committee  of  N.  E.  A. 

A  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  may  be  found  in  the 

publication  entitled  "THRIFT  EDUCATION"  issued  in  1924  by  the 

National  Education  Association.    Excerpts  from  outstanding 

addresses  are  quoted  herein. 

John  A.  Goodell,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Thrift 

Committee  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

explained  the  work  of  his  committee.     He  said: 
46 

"The  National  Thrift  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  con- 
ducts an  economic,  education  movement  based  on  the  principle 
that  thrift  is  a  fundamental  of  success,  prosperity  and 
happiness.    The  program  is  conducted  during  the  year,  but 
special  emphasis  is  put  on  National  Thrift  Week,  January 
17-23,  which  always  opens  with  Benjamin  Franklin's  birthday 
and  continues  for  one  week.     It  was  fostered  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  endorsed  by  47  industrial  and  religious  organizations 
of  the  country.     The  object  of  the  program  is  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  local  thrift  committees  in  cities 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  will  be  incorporated  rep- 
resentatives from  these  47  national  organizations  that  are 
co-operating  in  the  national  program. 


National  Education  Assn.  "THRIFT  EDUCATION"  September  1924 
p.  14  f . 


"One  of  the  first  organizations  to  show  interest  and  a 
willingness  to  co-operate  was  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation.    Another  was  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
which  has  always  given  fine  co-operation  and  help.  Recently 
the  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions joined  the  ranks  and  is  carrying  on  a  splendid  program 
in  co-operation  with  these  committees. 

"The  United  States  Post  Office  Department,  through  its 

savings  division,  has  also  co-operated  in  a  splendid  way  in 

helping  this  committee  to  make  January  a  thrift  month. 

These  comr.ittees  in  the  local  cities  put  on  a  program  based 

on  health  for  the  individual  and  the  family  and  from  the 

financial  standpoint.     The  financial  creed  runs  as  follows: 

'.1/ork  and  earn;  make  a  budget;  record  expenditures; 
have  a  bank  account;   carry  life  insurance;  own 
your  own  home;  make  a  will;  invest  in  safe  secur- 
ities; pay  your  bills  promptly  and  share  with 
others . 

You  will  notice  it  completes  the  circle  of  personal  and 

family  economic  education,   including  earning,  spending, 

saving,   investing,  and  giving. 
47 

"It  is  our  object  to  put  a  program  of  that  kind  over 
during  January  throughout  the  cities  where  they  organize 
committees,   and  then  with  repeated  emphasis  during  the  year 

to  keep  these  subjects  before  the  people  

"We  especially  invite  the  educators  to  join  with  us 
in  making  January  a  thrift  month.     In  January  we  make  new  res 
olutions  and  plans  for  the  year.     It  is  the  ideal  time  to 
put  before  the  school  leaders  the  matter  of  thrift.     I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  start  made  to  place  Benjamin 
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Franklin's  birthday     as  a  National  event.    We  are  short  on 
patriotic  birthdays  in  January,     Benjamin  Franklin's  birth- 
day, coming  on  the  17th,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  patriotic  celebration,  and  an  unusual  opportunity  to  teach 
thrift." 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Washington,  D.  C.  spoke  for  the  nation  when  he  said, 
48 

"We  Americans  are  a  proud  people,  conscious  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  our  many  strong  material  traits;  but  none  of  us  by 
the  broadest  possible  conceit  could  think  of  ourselves  as 
a  thrifty  people.    However  immodest  we  might  be  in  our  claims, 
none    would  be  so  reckless  as  to  compare  us  in  frugality  with 
the  Scotch  or  the  French  or  some  other  people.    True  there 
are  thrifty  individuals,  groups  and  even  races  among  our 
population,  but  as  a  Nation  we  are  extravagent,  wasteful  and 
careless  of  our  resources  as  compared  with  the  older  nations 
of  the  world  

"President  Coolidge  recently  said,   'Only  through  sacrifice 
and  hard  work  can  we  attain  the  cherished  things  of  life. 
This  means  we  must  work  and  save.'     Daily  work  and  careful 
saving  are  the  elements  of  thrift.     Carlyle  expressed  the 
same  thoughts  as  President  Coolidge  when  he  said;  'There 
are  but  two  ways  of  paying  debt- -increase  of  industry  in 
raising  income,  increase  of  thrift  in  laying  out.' 

48-49  
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"Saving  is  often  more  difficult  than  acquiring.  The 
old  adage  'Easy  come,  easy  goes'   expresses  the  obvious  fail 
ing  of  many  who  receive  through  inheritance,  gaining  or  un- 
earned increment  without  dint  of  arduous  endeavor.  Such 
persons  often  dissipate  in  extravagence  or  squander  over 
night  the  accumulations  of  years  of  s  truggle.  Reckless 
spending  is  the  deadliest  foe  to  thrift  and  character. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said:     'Extravagence  rots  character; 
train  youth  away  from  it.    The  habit  of  saving  money  stif- 
fens the  will  and  brightens  the  energies.' 

"Everywhere  today  our  schools  are  teaching  the  chil- 
dren the  lesson  of  saving.     Banks  operated  by  school  chil- 
dren are  numerous  and  few  schools  fail  to  utilize  the 
hoarding  instinct  in  children  for  the  development  of 
habits  of  saving.     Some  people  succeed  in  getting  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  deposit,  and  nowhere  have 
there  been  failures  where  proper  methods  have  been  employed. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Daniel,  Secretary  to  the  American  Society 

for  Thrift,  emphasized  one  channel  of  waste.    He  said: 
51 

"The  amount  of  money  that  is  lost  in  the  United  States 

today  in  one  channel  of  waste,  namely,  worthless  stock, 

is  a  billion  dollars,  a  sum  of  money  the  significance  of 

whichno  one  can  grasp.     This  is  just  about  equal  to  the 

amount  of  our  savings  bank  deposits,  so  that  what  the 

thrifty  Americans  are  doing  on  one  hand,  saving  a  billion 
50-51 
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doners  in  savings  banks,  is  lost  on  the  other  hand 
through  unwise  investments.     Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
in  this  thrift  educational  work  to  stress  not  only  wise 
saving  but  wise  investment,  which  is  virtually  the  same 

thing . 

52 

"It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  school  bank  should 
be  organized  and  conducted  as  far  as  Possible  along  the 
lines  of  a  regular  savings  bank.     The  processes  of  de- 
positing and  withdrawing  money  must  be  simplified  for  the 
child,  but  it  is  necessary  always  to  remember  that  1 ittle 
folk  like  to  imitate  their  elders.     When  a  child  explains 
to  its  parents  that  it  is  depositing  its  savings  in  the 
school  bank  and  is  informed  by  them  that  the  school  bank 
is  exactly  like  the  one  used  by  father  and  mother,  a  greater 
interest  is  immediately  created  for  the  child  in  its  school 
bank.    This  interest  is  increased  stil"'  further  when  the 
child  learns  that  as  soon  as  it  has  deposited  a  given 
amount  in  its  school  bank,  its  savings  will   be  transferred 
to  the  same  bank,  possibly,  which  is  used  by  father  and 
mother.     In  this  way  also  we  make  the  step  from  the  school 
bank  to  the  savings  bank  an  easy  one. 

"The  question  of  whether  or  rot  the  school  bank  should 
be  organized  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  school  authori- 
ties is  a  mooted  one.     This  seems  to  be  a  question  which 
must  be  settled  locally  in  each  community  in  which  banks 

are  organized.     It  so  haprens  that  in  some  communities, 

55  
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where  the  school  authorities  are  "backward  in  taking  the 
initiative,   it  is  necessary  for  the  bankers  to  step  in 
and  make  the  first  move.     In  other  communities  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  school  authorities  to  awaken  the  initial 
interest  among  the  hankers  and  to  carry  on  practically  all 
of  the  details  of  the  school  bank,   leaving  the  depository 
bank  nothing  more  than  the  guardianship  of  the  funds  col- 
lected in  the  school  bank.   .   .  . 

"I  believe  our  saving  and  school  officials  are  co- 
operating whole-heartedly  in  the  development  of  a  National 
school  bank  system,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  Nation.     It  is  most  evident  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  removing  from  the  minds  of  teachers  the  fear  that  a 
new  burden  is  about  to  be  placed  on  their  shoulders.  The 
higher  school  authorities  must  see  to  it  that  the  teacher 
is  given  ample  time  in  which  to  handle  the  organization 
work  and  then  properly  conduct  the  school  bank.     When  this 
is  done  the  school  bank  will  run  itself  almost  automatically. 
The  older  children  relish  the  work  of  cashiers,   tellers,  etc. 
The  savings  banks  are  willing  to  handle  practically  all  of 
the  details  of  the  bookkeeping  and  to  do  the  organization 
work  if  necessary.     The  school  bank  need  not  in  reality  be 
a  burden  upon  the  teacher.     But  even  should  it  require  a 
little  extra  effort,   the  reward  far  outweighs  the  cost  to 
the  teacher.     It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  teacher  in  the  country  who  would  not  fight  vigorously 
against  any  attempt  to  abandon  the  bank  in  her  school." 
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W.  Esney  Albig,  Deputy  Manager  of  the  Savings  Bank 

Division  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  made  an 

interesting  comparison  when  he  said: 
54 

"It  is  said  that  Americans  love  nothing  so  much  as 
to  trv  a  new  olan.     You  will  recall  that  when  Paul  was 
visiting  Athens  in  one  of  his  missionary  journeys  he  records 
the  fact  that  the  Athenians   'spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.'  Amer- 
icans are  running  true  to  historic  precedent.     In  the  teach- 
ing of  thrift  so  that  our  people  may  know  economical  man- 
agement,  that  they  shall  have  prosperity,   success  and  for- 
tune, no  new  machinery  is  necessary. 

"In  *-"he  da"s  of  tense  commercial  rivalry  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  between  England  and  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  England  found  that  vessels  were -greatly  hin- 
dered because  there  were  then  in  use  no  chronometers  of 
sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the   shipmaster  to  b^ing  Ms 
vessel  with  assurance  safely  into  port  after  a  long  voy- 
age,   ^he  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  offered  prizes  aggre- 
gating $80,000  for  the  person  who  won Id  produce  a  chronom- 
eter of  accuracy.     John  Harrison,  after  several  years  of 
experimentation  produced  a  time  niece  of  such  reliability 
that  a  shipmaster  sailed  from  England  to  the  ?/est  Indies 
and  returned  to  the  home  nort--a  journey  requiring  months -- 
w* th  a  variation  in  the  chronometer  scarcely  noticeable. 

Harrison  won  the  prize  not  bv  building  a  chronometer 
54 
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along  nev;  lines,  but  by  refining  the  machinery  then  in  use. 
In  thrift  education  new  methods  are  not  so  much  necessary 
as  the  a daptation  and  refinement  of  those  already  organized. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  discussions  brought 
out  new  and  interesting  features  of  the  Thrift  movement. 
All  contributed  to  a  most  successful  program. 

Committee  on  Thrift  in  the  National  Education  Association 
The  Committee  on  Thrift  which  was  organized  in  1915 
continued  with  its  valuable  work  until  1925  when  by  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.E.A.  its  work  was  turned 
over  to  the  Curriculum  Commission  of  the  Department  of  Super 
intendents • 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  field  of 
Thrift  Education,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  made 
the  recommendation  that  a  program  for  school  savings  and 
for  the  wider  aj  plication  of  Thrift  teaching  to  all  sub- 
jects be  instituted  in  all  public  schools.     To  do  this 
work,  the  Department  advocated  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  Director  of  Thrift  or  Savings.     Many  of  the  superinten- 
dents who  attended  the  Departmental  meetings  immediately 
took  steps  to  e  stablish  such  a  position  in  their  own  schools 
Summary 

The  Thrift  movement  assumed  a  note  of  national  impor- 
tance when  the  First  Thrift  Congress  was  held  in  1915. 
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The  National  Education  Association  undertook  a 
serious  study  of  the  subject  in  its  widest  and  broadest 
phases.     Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Thrift  showed  how 
well  they  accomplish      +-^eir  task  of  analyzing  the  mean- 
ing of  Thrift,  its  adaptation  to  child  life,  and  its  prac- 
tical application  to  conservation  and  war-time  economies. 

The  United  states  Treasury  Department  jointly  with  a 
committee  from  the  National  Education  Association  advised 
that  Thrift  Education  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
and  incorporated  in  all  school  systems. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers 
endorsed  the  subject. 

The  savings  Bank  Division  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  suggested  that  a  pass  book  system  be  employed 
for  school  banking  purposes,  clerical  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  pupils  with  the  teacher  acting  as  guide  or  coach. 

The  National  Conference  on  Thrift  Education  in  1924 
brought  together  150  organizations  engaged  in  promoting 
the  doctrine  of  Thrift.     Discussions  and  conferences  brought 
out  the  great  need  for  Thrift  education  and  school  savings 
banking . 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Thrift  in  the  National 
Education  Association  was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Superintendents  for  its  consideration.     The  Department 
recommended  a  program  for  school  savings  and  a  wider  ap- 
plication of  Thrift  be  adopted  in  all  schools.     To  do  this 
the  position  of  Director  or  supervisor  of  Thrift  should  be 
created.     Many  superintendents  have  carried  out  these  sug- 
gestions in  whole  or  in  part. 


CH AFTER  IX 
GROWTH  OF  THRIFT  gOVEMENT 
Let  us  now  consider  the  rate  of  grorth  in  school  sav- 
ings.    From  the'  Report?  of  the  -merle- n  Banker"^  Associa- 
tion in  school  savings  banking  we  secure  the  figures  as 
given  in  Toble  I.     A  more  grap"  ic  illustration  5s  present- 
ed in  Chart  I.     This  is  a  bar  chart,   the  shaded  portions 
indicating  the  annual  deposits  w|Jth  the  upper  clear  por- 
tion representing  the  bank  balances  to  the  credit  of  the 
deposi  tors . 

In  1920  re  find  2.8  million  deposited  which,  with  the 
accumulat'on  of  the  prev'ous  deposits,  resulted  in  bank 
credit  of  4.2  rr.il  lion.     In  1928  we  find  26  rrnlMon  de- 

2    §  "  56  $ 

posited  with  45.8  in  bank  balances. 

If  re  look  at  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  chart  re 
find  frct^  relating  to  the  number  of  children  rho  partici- 
pated in  such  banking.     We  see  that  in  1920  1/2  million 
pupils  in  q  out  2,700  schools  were  banking  their  money, 
out  of  1  million  enrolled  in  these  schools.     In  1928  re 
find  about  4  million  pupils  in  nearly  14,000  schools  de- 
positing, out  of  a  total  of  4  1/2  trillions. 

Ratios 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  an  astounding 
grorth  in  school  savings:  but  the  ratios  reveal  the  inter- 
esting fact  th'-t  since  1920  the  deposits  have  increased  t^n 

fold,   frcr.  2.6  million  to  26  million  in  1928:   and  the 
56  school  Savings  Banking,   "%TITT':H   MfflTJAL  REPORT, "   -'so  all 
annual  reports  from  1920-1928,   American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, "ew  York  City. 
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accompanying  bank  balances  are  most  satisfactory,  growing 
from  4.2  to  45.8  million  (around  1,100$)  in  1928.  This 
is  especially  pleasing  when  one  realizes  that  in  many 
schools  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  withdraw  their  money 
at  the  end  of  each  year  or  transfer  it  to  a  local  bank 
where  it  goes  into  the  general  bank  deposits  and  ceases 
to  be  considered  as  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
bank.     Thus,  these  45.8  millions  credited  to  school  de- 
positors are  only  a  part  of  the  accumulated  savings  of 
school  children.     The  real  figures  can  never  be  collected 
because  of  the  variation  of  custom  among  individual  systems 
and  the  savings  banks  which  act  as  depositories  for  the 
school  banks.     Surely,  the  record  is  in  itself  a  great  com- 
pliment to  the  efficiency  of  those  schools  which  provide 
facilities  for  school  banking. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  data  on  pupil  depositors  to  see 
the  rate  of  growth.     In  1900  we  find  the  l/2  million  deposi- 
tors have  increased  to  4  million  in  1928,  a  growth  of  800$; 
while  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  who  might  have 
participated  in  savings  increased  from  1  million  in  1920 
to  4.6  million  in  1928,  an  increase  of  460$.     (See  Charts  II 
and  III). 

What  is  the  ratio  of  growth  between  the  children  who 
did  participate  in  banking  and  those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  but  did  not  make  use  of  it?     In  1920  l/2 
million  out  of  1  million  virere  influenced  to  become  savers-- 
50$.     In  1928,  nearly  4  million  out  of  4.6  millions 
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were  banking- -85^.     The  fact  that  today  35%  of  all 
children  who  have  the  opportunity  to  save  their  money 
in  school  banks  are  doing  so  proves  that  school 
savings  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  being  a  "fad." 

Classification  of  B  st  Systems 

However,  we  know  that  not  all  systems  were  repre- 
sented by  35%  of  the  number  of  pupils  depositing.  Some 
<e  e  100$  while  others     ere  20%.     We  must  inquire  into  the 
standing  of  the  best  systems. 

Systems  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  enro'led.     Class  A,   for  instance,   is  comprised  of 
systems  which  enroll  10,000  or  more  pupils.  Obviouslv, 
many  schools  are  included  in  each  Class  A  syster. . 

Taking  the  country  as  a  unit  there  are  915  systems. 
Chart  III  gives  us  455  of  these  systems  wherein  75  to  107% 
of  the  children  are  saving.     Of  these  455,   41  belong  to 
Class  A  with  over  10,000  in  each  system:     39  in  Class  B 
with  5,001  to  10,000  in  each  system:     114  in  Class  C 
(2,000  to  5,^00  in  system)   and  261  in  Class  D  (  m&ev  2,000.) 

In  other  words,   Class  A  systems  represent  9  '  of  the 
whole  group  of  455:     Class  B,  3.5%:     Class  C,  25.2  ':  and 
Class  D,   57.3$.     This  shops  us  that  it  is     ot  the  larger 
cities  with  their  better  facilities  for  teaching  Thrift 
which  ercel.     Rather  it  is  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
which  have  a  total  of  less  than  2,000  in  school. 
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In  these  455  systems  3  oul  of  every  4  children  are 
saving.     In  the  38  systems  which  are  100%  each  child  is  sav- 
ing.    Since  there  are  only  915  School  systems  in  the  country 
which  have  an  established  school  banking  system,  in  4.2/o  of 
all  systems  each  child  is  saving--l/25 .     Certainly  these 
children  are  setting  the  older  people  a  fine  example  of  Thrift. 

Now,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  easier  to  get 
the  younger  children,  who  have  less  opportunity  to  earn,  to 
save  than  the  older.     When  they  enter  High  School  they  have 
so  many  calls  for  their  money  and  so  many  chances  to  spend 
it  they  are  not  easily  persuaded  to  save. 
The  High  School  Record 

The  High  School  Chart  III  (c)  shows  that  there  are 
156  High  Schools  where  75f0  or  more  of  the  pupils  are  sav- 
ing. 

None  in  Class  A. 

3  in  Class  B  (over  5,001  pupils) 
6  in  Class  C  (2,000  to  5,000) 
147  in  Class  D  (under  2,000) 

Expressed  in  percentages: 

Class  A  0% 

Class  B  1.9- 

Class  C  3.3/o 

Class  D  94.3;$ 

In  38  of  these  156  systems  every  pupil  is  saving  (100;o) 

or  30.13$  as  compared  with  4.2%  for  all  systems.     There  are 

100  High  Schools  which  ra.e  90>,  where  90  out  of  every  100 

are  saving.    We  believe  that  these  figures  prove  that  the 

children  have  profited  from  their  Thrift  instruction  in 

the  grades.     Speaking  pedagogically,  we  may  say  that  the 
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ideal  of  Thrift  engercered  in  youth  has  carried  over  to 

the  High  School. 

Net  Savings  to  Deposits 

We  have  been  talking  up  to  this  time  in  terms  of  de- 
posits.   Deposits  do  not  constitute  net  savings.    What  is 
the  proportion  of  net  savings  to  deposits?    Chart  IV,  data 
from  Table  I,  shows  us  the  trend  of  the  years  is  to  de- 
posit more  and  more  and  to  save  less  and  less  in  propor- 
tion.    Since  data  on  net  saving  runs  only  from  1924  to  1928 
we  cannot  get  sufficient  information  on  which  to  make  a  fair 
decision;  but  we  interpret  the  increase  in  net  savings  from 
8.5  million  in  1924  to  9.4  million  in  1928  as  110.6$.  The 
increase  in  deposits  in  the  same  time  runs  from  about  15 
millions  to  26  millions,  or  173$.     Certainly,  the  net  savings 
are  disproportionate  to  the  deposits. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  the  9.4  millions  of  net 
savings  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  the  method  of  clear- 
ing up  balances  at  the  end  of  the  year  varies  in  schools. 
Some  schools  require  each  pupil  to  completely  withdraw  his 
account,  advising  him  to  deposit  it  in  the  local  savings 
bank  nearest  his  home.     Other  schools  perform  the  work  of 
transferring  all  funds  to  the  banks  which  act  as  depositories 
for  the  schools,  while  still  others  transfer  only  an  even  num- 
ber of  dollars  over  three  dollars,  retaining  the  cents  and  all 
balances  under  three  dollars.     Many  schools  transfer  all  bal- 
ances over  three  dollars  quarterly,  and  do  not  count  such  de- 
posits as  savings  in  the  final  school  report,  as  they  are  now 
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credited  to  the  individual  child  at  the  local  bank. 
Customs  vary  so  much  that  we  cannot  rightly  say  that  the 
children  had  a  net  savings  of  only  9.4  millions.    We  should 
have  to  analyze  r-nd  re-classify  all  bank  records  to  get  at 
the  real  savings. 

But  what  of  i t--supposing  these  children  did  save  only 
9.4  millions  out  of  the  26  millions  deposited  (27.6$)?  Is 
this  figure  too  low?     Is  it  abnormal?     Does  it  not  rather 
connote  that  the  children  were  humpn:   "hey  saved  to  ?pend. 
"e  must  not  forget  that  the  great  puroose  of  Thrift  Educa- 
tion is  not  to  bui Id  up  a  fine  bank  account,  but  rather  to 
teac}]  children  the  value  of  money,  bow  to  save  and  then  bow 
to  spend  wisely. 

Primary 

In  our  analysis  of  figures  covering  the  years  1920  to 
192B  we  find  these  ratios: 


Rate  of  increase  in  deposits  1,000$ 

Rate  of  increase  in  bank  balances  1,000$ 

Rate  of  increase  in  number  of  pupils  participating  800$ 
Rate  of  increase  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled 

in  these  systems  wbo  might  have  deposited  460$ 

Proportion  of  pupils  banking  to  pupils  enrolled  1920  50  £ 
Proportion  of  pupils  banking  to  pup' Is  enrolled  1928  85$ 

Number  of  systems  with  established  school  banking  915 

Number  of  svs terns  where  over  75$  pupils  are  banking  455 
Ratio  of  school  systems  which  are  100$  (to  915)  4.2^ 

Number  of  High  Scbools  r^pre  75$  purnls  are  hrinving  156 
RaMo  of  High  school   svs  terns  which  are  100%  30.13$ 


Ratio  of  'ncrease  in  deposits,   1923--1928  173$ 
Ratio  of  increase  1n.net  savings,   1923 — -'1928  110.6$-::- 
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CHAPTER  X 
DEPOSITS  TO  INDEX  FIGURES 
7e  question  the  real  value  of  the  deposits  and  net 
savings.     Figures  mean  nothing  except  as  they  are  related 
to  a  common  base.     What  is  trie  value  of  the  savings  of 
1928  compared  with  the  savings  of  1920,   based  on  purchas- 
ing Dower?     We  can  easily  understand  that  the  dollar  of 
1920  might  have  been  a  different  thing  from  the  dollar 
of  1928.     If  it  took   ;2.00  to  purchase  materials  in 
1920  which  we  could  have  purchased  in  1928  for  $1.50,  we 
conclude  that  the  1928  dollar  had  greater  purchasing 
power  that  the  1920  dollar.     That  is,  the  1928  dollar 
based  on  the  1920  dollar  has  increased  in  value  33  l/Z>%, 
Expressed  as  a  ratio,   the  1928  dollar  in  purchasing 
power  is  to  the  1920  dollar  as   1?3  is  to  100. 

ombined  Index  on  Retail  Food  Prices --U.S.  Bur e au  of 

Labor  Statistics 

Let  us  look  at  the  "Combined  Index  Numbers  of  Retail 

Food  Prices  in  the  United  States"  as  prepared  by  the  U.S. 

56b 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     (See  Table  II).        This  index 
covers  22  articles  in  1913-1920,  and  43  articles  in  1921 
to  1928.     '*.'e  see  that  retail  prices  of  food  waa  203.4  in 
1920  and  155.4  in  1927.     In  other  words  where  it  took 
$2.03  in  1920  to  purchase  certain  food,   it  took  only 
$1.55  in  1927.     In  other  words  there  was  a  decrease  in 
cost  of  food  of  48  points  or  23.6;:. 

"Combined  Index  Numbers  of  Retail  Food  Prices  in  the 
United  States , "  prepared  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis 
tics,    Vashington,  D.C.  1928. 
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TABLE  II 

Combined  Index  Numbers  of  Retail  Food  Prices  in  United  States 
 By    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1913-100) 


YEAR 

1913 

100 

1919 

185.9 

1920 

203.4 

1921 

153.3 

1922 

141.6 

1923 

146.2 

1924 

145.9 

1925 

157.4 

1926 

160.6 

1927 

155.4 

120 


No  index  on  food  or  any  other  commodity,  whether 

wholesale  or  retail,  is  sufficient  to  measure  the  value 

of  a  dollar  unless  it  reflects  the  earning  power  of  the 

people.    Let  us  look  into  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 

57 

as  it  relates  to  food.       (Table  III  and  Charts  V  and  VI). 

Here  we  see  the  trend  of  wages  hourly  and  weekly, 
together  with  the  wage  purchasing  power  of  food  per 
week,  and  the  retail  prices  of  food.    We  notice  that  in 
1919-1920  wages  per  hour  and  week  went  up  sharply,  with 
retail  food  prices  above  wages.     In  1920-1921  the  prices 
of  food  took  a  long  drop  while  wages  increased  slightly. 
Since  1920  the  general  tendency  in  wages  per  week  has 
been  upward  (increase  of  6L)  while  food  prices  have  been 
fairly  stable  (increase  of  15) .    When  we  consider  the 
wage -pur chasing  power  we  find  that  it  changes  from 
92.7  in  1920  to  155  in  1928. 

Index  on  Deposits  and  Met  Savings 

How  do  the  figures  on  school  savings  compare  with 
the  above?    Since  figures  are  not  available  prior  to 

1923  on  net  savings,  we  must  take  the  figures  for  1923- 

1924  as  a  base  to  figures  and  chart  an  index.  (See 
Table  IV  and  Chart  VII).     We  find  that  deposits  have 
not  only  kept  up  with  wage-pur chas ing  power,  but  have 
exceeded  it,  ranging  from  100  to  173,  or  a  net  increase 
of  73  as  compared  with  23 points  increase  in  wage- 

37  

"Purchasing  Power  of  Wages   as  Measured  in  Food,"  prepared 
by  U.  S.  Bur  eau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.  1928 
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TABLE  III 


Purchasing  Power  of  \ 

Vages  as  Measured 

in  Food 

(  TT  Q 
\  U  •  b  . 

Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics 

,  1913=100) 

Wages  Purchase 
Power 

Year 

Wages  per 
hour 

Hours  per        Wages  per 
week  week 

itei/aii  prices 
of  food 

D  o  f  <3  n 

hour 

Rates 
week 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1919 

xD't  *  O 

97  .0 

147.8 

185.9 

83.1 

79.5 

1920 

±yy .  u 

94.7 

188.5 

203.4 

97.8 

92.7 

1921 

205.3 

93.8 

193.3 

153.3 

134.0 

126.2 

1922 

193.1 

94.4 

183.0 

141.6 

136.4 

129.2 

1923 

210.6 

94.3 

198.6 

146.2 

144.0 

135.8 

1924 

228.1 

93.9 

214.3 

145.9 

156.4 

146.9 

1925 

237.9 

93.0 

222.3 

157.4 

151.1 

141.2 

1926 

250.3 

,  92.8 

233.4 

160.6 

155.9 

145.3 

1927 

259.5 

92.4 

240.8 

155.4 

167.0 

155.0 

CHART  NO.  V 
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TABLE  IV 
INDEX  FIGURES  ON  SCHOOL  BANKING 


YEARS  DEPOSITS  NET  SAVINGS 


1923-  1924  14,991,535.40  100. 0  8,556,991,27  luO.O 

1924-  1925  16,961,560.72.  113.1  7,779,992.55  90.9 

1925-  1926  20,469,960.88  136.5  8,770,731.05  102.4 

1926-  1927  23,703,436.80  158.1  9,464,178.93  110.5 

1927-  1928  26,00^,158.04  173.04  9,476,391.32  110.8 
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purchasing  power,  and  9.2  increase  in  retail  food  prices 
(1923  to  1928) .     This  increase  is  more  than  satisfactory 
and  shows  that  the  gain  in  deposits  made  by  the  children 
were  many  times  over  the  normal  expectation  for  such  a 
period:    (three  for  wage -pur chasing  power,  eight  for  retail 
food) . 

Looking  at  the  net  savings,  however,  we  find  only 
a  net  gain  of  10.8  over  the  period.     However,  since  we 
have  already  established  the  finding  that  these  figures 
are  not  complete  (page  115  )  we  are  not  seriously  concerned 
with  the  ratio  of  increase. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ANALYSIS  OF  STATES  WITH  BEST  RECORDS 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  children  are  making  rap- 
id strides  in  school  savings  and  have  established  a  rec- 
ord entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  normal  expectation. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary percentage  of  increase. 

First,  we  shall  consider  the  states  which  excel 
in  school  saving  banks. 

States  with  Deposits  over  #500,000 

In  Table  V  we  find  14  states  withdeposits  over 
£500,000  for  the  school  year  1927-1928.     These  states 
total  over  22  million  in  deposits  out  of  26  million  for 
the  country.     We  observe  instantly  that  New  ^ork  with 
its  tremendous  wealth  has  dep  osited  17.23$  of  the  en- 
tire amount,  with  Pennsylvania  a  close  second,  with 
16.86$.     The  other  12  highest  states  range  from  1%  to 
2.4$,  while  the  remaining  states  make  up  the  15.53$. 
It  would  seem  that  the  wealthy states  excel.  (Chart  VIII). 

We  realize  that  such  comparisons  have  little  value 
because  they  are  not  based  on  the  proportion  of  school 
children  in  the  state. 


Table  V 


States  with 

Deposits  over 

$500,000  (Cumul; 

'ffDi-t  1  ,  OOO  .  -L.  ( 

luQ  X  el  lid 

O  1  \J  f\J /CO  •  1U 

1    9Q7   fi7A    '  S 

A7A   ft  A  4.  RD 

1    Q7d    Adl  "1 

Q17  ^qc  to 

OJ.  1    ,  Ol/O  •  Ifi 

P    7Q1  Q^fi 

hi  1  CllXgd  11 

^    £9  ^    AT  7 
OfOCOf^tXi  .c7o 

QP7    QQp  AO 

d  at  ^  Ann  ^ r 

1    ODd    S^P  AQ 
x  jUUt  ,  o  o<c  .  uy 

J  ,D1  1  ,  J7  O  O  .  V  t: 

Illinois 

1,208,831.34 

6,826,764.38 

California 

1,341,038.37 

8,167,802.75 

Massachusetts 

1,462,451.83 

9,630,254.58 

New  Jersey 

1,733,855.51 

11,364,120.09 

Ohio 

1,821,075.78 

13,185,195.87 

Pennsylvania 

4,386,564.32 

17,571,760.18 

New  ^rork 

4,480,045.91 

22,051,906.10 

Total  all  states 

f 26,605,138.04 
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States  with  High  Percentage  of  Pupils  Participating 

in  Banking 

(based  on  school  population  enrolled  in  banking) 

We  must  consider  the  factor  school   population  and 
note  the  states  wherein  the  largest  number  of  pupils 
participate  in  savings  as  based  on  the  public  school  en- 
rollment for  the  state.     This  we  find  presented  on 
Table  VI. 

Rhode  Island  leads  with  90.2%';  Delaware  second, 
51.7$;  New  York  third,  38.3$.     Chart  IX  shows  the  percen- 
tage . 

Why  do  these  particular  states  le-id?     Do  the  chil- 
dren of  Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  have  mo^e  money  out 
of  which  to  save?     Is  the  total  national  wealth  higher? 
Is  the  national  per  capita  wealth  higher?     Is  the  pop- 
ulation more  urban?     What  is  the  relative  density  of 
copulation?     Is  there  a  larger  proportion  of  native- 
born  in  these  states?     Are  these  states  loaders  in  pro- 
duction; manufacturing,   agriculture  or  mineral?  Which 
fnctor  of  production  is  the  most  important?     Do  the 
city-children  of  the  largest  cities  rate  higher  than 
other  children? 

Economic  Fnotors  Affecting  School  Savings 

Tables  VII  and  VIII  give  us  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions.    The  author  does  not  attempt  to  chart  all  the  data, 
believing  that  the  reader  can  see  at  a  t lance  the  answers 
to  the  questions. 
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TABLE  VI 

STATES  WITH  HIGHEST  PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  PARTICIPATING  IN 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS 


No.  of  School 
Systems 

No.  of 

Schools 

States 

No.  of  Pupils 
Participating 

No.  of  Pupils 
Enrolled 

Per- 
centages 

10 

326 

R.I. 

102,265 

113,328 

90.2$ 

6 

66 

Del. 

20,759 

40,801 

51.7$ 

101 

1,358 

N.Y. 

861,453 

2,246,049 

38.3$ 

9 

266 

Wash. 

122,950 

339,001 

36.3$ 

48 

651 

Conn. 

104,806 

313,114 

33.4$ 

6 

112 

Oreg. 

59,564 

185,959 

32.0$ 

16 

532 

Minn . 

162,892 

552,794 

29.4$ 

141 

2,187 

Pa. 

569,122 

1,994,496 

28.5$ 

83 

631 

N.J. 

205,122 

739,010 

27.7$ 

50 

2,379 

Calif. 

334,078 

1,228,452 

27.2$ 

67 

956 

Mass . 

198,409 

767,567 

25.8$ 

58 

754 

Ohio 

236,385 

1,310,646 

18.0$ 

36 

328 

Wis. 

75,797 

520,149 

14.5$ 

24 

291 

Ind. 

89,341 

650,258 

13.7$ 
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Table  VII 


ECONOMIC 

FACTORS  OF  STATES 

LEADING  IN 

SCHOOL  BANKING 

Wealth 

rci     v  eL^J  J.  0  5a. 

Wealth 

i  upuJLa  0  i-UXl 

%  Urban 

r upuia 

Densi' 

Rhode  Island 

#1,934,326,000 

#3,086 

97.5 

573.7 

Delaware 

625,765,000 

2,728 

85. 

102.9 

New  York 

37,435,262,000 

3,436 

— 

234.7 

Washington 

5,122,405,000 

3,600 

— 

22.9 

Connecticut 

5,286,445,000 

3,614 

85. 

335.7 

Oregon 

3,419,459,000 

4,182 

— 

9.3 

Minnesota 

8,547,918,000 

3,442 

_  - 

32.1 

Pennsylvania 

28,833,745,000 

3,187 

63.3 

218.3 

New  Jersey 

11,794,189,000 

3,542 

78.7 

484.3 

California 

15,031,734,000 

4,007 

28.8 

Masss  chusetts 

12,980,839,000 

3,243 

94.8 

509.0 

Ohio 

18,483,552,000 

3,948 

166.3 

Wisconsin 

7,866,081,000 

2,887 

52.7 

Indiana 

8,829,726,000 

2,942 

87.3 

UNITED  STATES  PER  CAPITA 
$2,900 
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The  national  wealth  of  Rhode  Island  la  nearly  2 

58 

billions  with  a  per  capita  of  $3,000.        '  Since  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  United  States  is    >2,900,  we 
can  see  that  there  is  no     truth  in  the  assertion  that 
these  states  are  the  wea]thiest  states.     Running  down 
the  column  we  find  that  12  states  are  avove  the  average, 
and  2  below.     The  tendency  is  above  the  average,  but 
the  wealthiest  states  are  not  at  the  top  of  the  list; 
Delaware,  the  second  state,  being  below  the  average. 

Is  it  true  that  school  banking  systems  are  more 
successful  in  cities  than  in  smaller  places?     In  other 
words,  do  these  leading  states  support  a  large  urban 
population?     There  seems  to  be  ground  for  such  a  be- 
lief when  we  find  Rhode  Island  97.5^  urban,  with  Delaware, 
the  second  state,  85%'.     New  York's  per  cent  is  not  known. 
Washington,  fourth  state,  is  largely  rural.  Connecticut, 
fifth,  is  85 o  urban,  but  Oregon,   sixth,  is  rural.  The 
pendulum  swings  back  and  forth. 

The  density  of  population  is  important.     Rhode  Island 
leads  with  a  very  high  figure,  573,7;  Delaware  (second) 
102.9:  New  York  (third)   234.7,  but  Washington,   at  22.9; 
Oregon  9.3;  Minnesota  32.1,   and  California  28.8  prove 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  school  savings  flourish 
only  in  cities  and  densely  populated  states. 
58 

All  figures  relating  to  wealth,  population,  illiteracy, 
and  production  taken  from  reports  i  ssued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  TT.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  published 
in  the  V.'orld      Almanac  for  the  year  1928. 
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"hat  about  the  character  of  the  people  in  these 
states?     Do  the  doctrines  of  Thrift  afford  the  best  re- 
sults among  the  native-born?    Are  the  children  of  the 
ignorant  foreign-born  and  the  colored  less  able  to  ben- 
efit from  the  teachings  of  Thrift?    Does  not  school  sav- 
ings thrive  best  in  states  with  the  better  educational 
standing? 

We  look  at  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  on  Table 
VIII  and  learn  that  the  average  for  the  United  States  is 
6,     Khode  Island,  our  leader,  Where  over  90%  of  the  chil- 
dren are  saving,  has  the  record  of  6.b%  with  .0ri%  or  na- 
tive-born and  16,5$  of  foreigners,  unable  to  read  or 
write.     Surely  one  \,ould  hardly  expect  to  find  the  chil- 
dren in  a  state  with  such  a  high  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy to  profit  much  from  the  teachings  of  Thrift. 

Let  us  look  further.     Delaware  is  almost  as  bad  with 
S.9%  illiterate--1.8  native-born  and  19.1  colored.  Yet 
Delaware  is  second  with  over  50%  children  saving.  The 
children  of  the  ignorant  foreign-born  and  negroes  are 
responding  marvelously  to  their  training  in  Thrift. 

New  York's  record  is  similar.     The  fourth  state, 
Washington,  is  the  first  state  to  show  a  small  amount 
of  illiteracy--1.7^.     Taking  the  14  as  a  whole,  we  find 
2  with  records  of  illiteracy  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  United  States;  5  with  records  from  4  to  5%;   4  with 
records  2  to  5%;  while  only  3  can  be  said  to  excel  in  lit- 
eracy--!^. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Percentage 

of  Illiteracy 

Percentage 
of  State 

States 

Native  White 

Foreign  Born 

Colored 

Population 

Rhode  Island 

.07 

16.5 



6.5 

Delaware 

1.8 



19.1 

5.9 

New  York 

.05 

14.2 

2.9 

5.1 

Washington 

.03 

4.7 



1.7 

Connecticut 

.04 

12.8 



6.2 

Oregon 

.04 





1.5 

Minnesota 



1.8 

Pennsylvania 

.08 

18.9 

6.1 

4.6 

New  Jersey 

.06 

15.3 

5.1 

California 

.04 

10.5 

3.3 

Massachusetts 

.04 

12.8 

6.8 

4.7 

Ohio 

.09 

12.6 

8.1 

2.8 

Wisconsin 

.07 

8.4 

4.1 

2.4 

Indiana 

1.3 

11.8 

9.5 

2.2 
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We  believe  th°t  there  is  no  relation  between  the  de- 
gree of  illiteracy  nnd  the  -percentage  of  ounils  d<=oos- 
itlng  in  the  school   savings  banks. 

Ho"/  do  these  states  stand  in  oroduct ion9     Are  they 
lead'ng  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  minerals?  What 
oronort ion  of  their  out nut  lies  in  manufactures?  The 
statement  has  been  made  over  and  over  again  that  school 
savings  thrive  best  in  industrial  communites  where  there 
is  a  stealer  flov;  of  money. 

We  must  rearrange  the  14  states  in  the  orae'r  of  oro- 
duction,   so  we  comnile  Table  IX.       e  see  that  the  tendency 
among  tbe  states  is  toward  industrialism.     In  'Tew  York,  Penn 
sylvania,  Illinois,  Oh'o,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts,  manufactures  constitute  ov«=r  9n~f  of  the 
Whol:e  oroductlon.     California  shows  a  larger  orooortion 
of  agriculture  and  mineral:   likewise  Minnesota,  '"iscon- 
iin  and  Washington.     Based  on  a  whole,  however,  we  can 
say  that  there  seems  to  be  some  authority  in  saying  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  school  savings  to  do  better  in 
states  where  a  large  orooortion  o^  its  oeonle  are  en- 
gaged i  n  industries. 
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TABLE  IX 
PRODUCTION  CHART 
Of  States  Leading  School  Banking 

in  Millions 

Agriculture 


Manufacturing 

Crop 

Animal  Prod. 

Mineral  Prod. 

Total 

New  York 

8,968 

314 

350 

112 

9,744 

Pennsylvania 

6,901 

286 

291 

1,055 

8,533 

Illinois 

5,321 

429 

493 

237 

6,480 

Ohio 

5,347 

330 

372 

253 

6,302 

Michigan 

4,373 

276 

221 

130 

5,000 

New  Jersey 

3,539 

59 

47 

77 

3,722 

California 

2,442 

469 

203 

523 

3,637 

Massachusetts 

3,426 

49 

53 

16 

3,544 

Indiana 

2,125 

248 

320 

118 

2,813 

Wisconsin 

1,859 

331 

374 

20 

2,584 

Connecticut 

1,274 

42 

33 

7 

1,356 

Minnesota 

1,101 

360 

257 

118 

1,836 

Yv'ashington 

659 

162 

80 

21 

922 

Rhode  Island 

621 

5 

8 

1 

635 

To  what  extent  is  this  true?    What  Dart  do  the  larger 
cities  olay  In  school  savings?    If  we  examine  the  records 
made  by  th°  larger  cities  and  figure  th^  ratio  of  their 
deposits  to  the  whole,   cemoarl rig  it  with  the  ratio  of 
the  oooulation  In  these  o1'  tips,  we  rriay  g°t  nn  an^rox*  ma  - 
t  *  on  of  tho  situation  °s  f.t  exists  today. 

Table  y  presents  the  estimated  population  of  all  cities 
with  oooulation  over  ?00,00n,  there  being  5$  such  cit- 
ies.    Inasmuch  <->s  there  are  over  4 °  cities  witta  opoulfifcion 
between  100,onn  200, onn,  w<?  way  safely  call   those  the 

]  arg$r  cities. 

We  are  amazed  to  see  that  Chicago,   the  second  largest 
city  In  the  country,  provides  no  method  for  school  bank* 
ing.     Other  largo  cities,  Detroit,  rt.  Touts,  ^if ^l.o, 
"'ashington,  D.  C.  ,  !"1  lwauVee ,  "k>warv,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Paul,  Denver  °nd  Houston  reflect  the  sa^e  con'"'1"  ti  on. 

"-'e  find  the  total  population  of  tehese  c'ties  to  be 
over  27  million,  out  of  g  total  estimated  oonnlati on  of 
1 15  mill  1  on,  or  ?'<.6C7,. 

The  deuos*ts  of  P."7  million  r«ore  sent'  $3r*3^  of  the 
total  deposits  of  26  million,  even  though  11  cities  afford 
no  opportunity  for  school  banking,     "'e  conclude  that  there 
is  n  relation  between  the  size  of  tUte  6i  ty  and  the  school 
savings  record;     but  we  h°ve  already  learned  from  discus- 
sion in  Chanter  IX,   (page  112)  that  the  large  cities  do  not 
excel . 
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Summary  of  Study  of  Economic  Factors 

We  have  learned  in  Chapter  III  that  the  teachings 
of  Thrift  have  made  splendid  progress  as  reflected  in 
increased  bank  deposits  and  bank  balances.     We  have  care- 
fully studied  the  figures  and  observed  that  the  habit 
of  Thrift  inculcated  in  the  grade  children  have  carried 
over  to  the  High  School,  and  they  show  remarkable  devel- 
opment.    ,7e  have  presented  the  states  which  do  the  best 
work  in  Thrift  in  proportion  to  their  school  population. 

We  have  analyzed  the  states  according  to  wealth,  den- 
sity of  population,  illiteracy  and  production  to  see 
which  economic  force  was  responsible  for  the  position  of 
the  state's  leadership.     We  have  found  such  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  facts  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  none  of 
these  factors    is    important  except  the  proportion  of 
manufactures.     An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  larger 
cities  showed  that  where  there  was  a  greater  opportunity 
for  steadiness  of  income,  by  reason  of  industrialism, 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  school  savings. 

We  h  ve  not  yet  answered  the  question  as  to  why 
these  14  states  lead  in  school  banking.     We  have  found 
the  economic  factors  to  be  of  little  weight.  Oftentimes 
in  a  given  state  we  find  one  city  doing  excellent  v/ork; 
another  city  with  the  same  or  better  opportunity  doing 
little  or  nothing.     Witness  the  State  of  Texas.  (Table 
X).     Dallas  and  San  Antonio  have  good  records,  but 
Houston  has  none. 


TABLE  X 
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POPULATION  AND  DEPOSITS  OF  LARGEST  CITIES 

Population  Deposits 
City  Estimated  Through 

July  1928  June  1928 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

0,017; 

AAA 

,000 

A\\  P7        r-  O  O        A  r?  O       O  T 

$7,500,438.03 

Chicago,  111. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*1  TCP? 

3, 157 , 

A  O  O 

400 

2,064  , 

00  0 

,  200 

321 , 641 .81 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1,500, 

,000 

226, 272.81 

Detroit,  Mich. 

-J        rr  n  n 

1,378 j 

000 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

n      0  i  0 

1,010  j 

O  O 

,  300 

122,805.47 

St.  Louis,  Mo, 

O  A  O 

848  j 

,000 

Baltimore,  Ma. 

O  T  0 

830  , 

,400 

100 ,490  .55 

Boston,  Kass. 

r  /y 

oyojUidi .  /4 

c7f±0,OoO«0'± 

_  X  0  0  o  U  U.X  qXI  .  id.. 

0  /  0 

ROD 

Odll    r  I  cLUOXoLyU,     UaX  J.1  . 

OOU  j  /X'i«i7X 

Rnffnln      "NT  V 

DUX  J.  alU  j     1*  »  X. 

RRR ' 

Ann 

Wb  shi  rifft  on     D.  0. 

552 ' 

000 

544 

200 

Iff  AWfi  "plr       "M       .T  * 

475 ' 

600 

T> 1  Tl  Tl  A  A  T)  n  ~l  T             T* "  T 

J  '     IIJIIC  '1-  [^U  -L  1  O    m.            /     .IIU  1  • 

t:  *J 

900 

^dfi   QRQ  7fi 

Iff  A  V    Ot1!  PflHC<  T,Q 
1\  C  VV      \J  1   -L  .. .    ■  i  1    1  .       i_J  ex  • 

4  9Q  ' 

400 

Vv  W 

\J  111        J-  i-illU  O  -L-  *        \w»  X  J.  J-  \y 

415' 

700 

96   547  ?5 

Kansas  olty.  to, 

oy  1  j 

,  uou 

O  O  O        A  -2  A        n  1 

<^92 ,434 .  "1 

Seattle  Washington 

'Z  0  ~z 

383) 

,  200 

517,847 .74 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

358 

,  162 

Portland,  Oregon 

354, 

/**  O  O 

,  500 

O  O  A      O  Kf  i  r~ 

284,.J71.57 

Louisville,  Ky. 

329, 

,  400 

52 ,496 .00 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

T  O  A 

324 

,  700 

52 ,644 .68 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOO 

322 , 

OOO 

,  200 

TOO       A  O  AO 

188, 4o6 .48 

Toledo,  Ohio 

is  X  < 

OOO 

,  200 

162 ,486 .81 

Columbus,  Ohio 

299  j 

,  000 

235, 901 . 63 

jenv er ,  uoiorauo 

OQ/1 

,  CKJKJ 

rrovi .a  _  riot;  ,    n  .    1  . 

ooc  ' 
COD 

COP    D/LA  P*P> 

Houston,  Texas 

275' 

,100 

Oakland,  Calif. 

274 

,100 

197,657.39 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

255, 

,100 

120,256.91 

Akron,  Ohio 

240' 

,000 

284,817.49 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

224, 

,000 

12^,961 .82 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

222 

,800 

237,820.68 

Dallas,  Texas 

217, 

,800 

42,008.91 

San  Antonio 

213 

,100 

167,824.00 

27,294, 

,535 

:  :8, 775, 746. 96 

Ratios 

Population  of  these  37  cities  to  entire  country: 

27,294,582  to  115,  378,094  =  23.6o/ 

Savings  of  these  37  cities  to  entire  country: 

8,775,746.96  to  $26,005,138.04  -  33.3$ 
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There  are  many  correlarie^.    health,  character 
of  popula t ion- -whether  native-born  or  c olored--den- 
sity  of  population,  and  production  play  relatively 
small  part  in  the  Thrift  movement. 

}n7e  believe  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  Ed- 
ucational policy.     '"Triere  one  finds  a  superintendent  with 
modern  ideas  and  sufficient  strength  of  purpose  to  carry 
out  his  convictions,  there  he  find  a  good  savings  bank 
system.     Such  schools  lead,  not  only  in  school  banking 
but  in  general  educational  standing.     The  author  could 
set  forth  an  array  of  educational  material  to  prove 
this  point  but  she  feels  that  it  is  unnecessary.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious. 

Changing  Philosophy  of  Thrift  Education 

The  whole  conception  of  education  has  undergone  great 
changes.     In  no  subject  is  this  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  teaching  of  Thrift.     Let  us  trace  briefly  the  philosophy 
of  Thrift  education  from  its  embryonic  stage  to  its  fullest 
development. 

In  Chapter  II  we  have  seen  that  the  purpose  underly- 
ing the  early  savings  banks  was  philanthropic.  Humanitar- 
ians in  search  of  a  remedy  for  social  ills  undertook  to 
collect  and  invest  funds  of  the  working  man  so  as  to  accumu- 
late a  sum  which  provides  an  annuity  in  old  age,  expenses 
of  illness  and  of  proper  burial.     Later  they  encouraged 


saving  for  other  purposes,  but  the  objective  in  the  1700' s 
was  laid  always  upon  the  accumulation  of  money. 

A  century  later  we     ound  a  broader  point  of  view,  a 
realization  of  the  moral  value  of  the  savings  habit.  Then 
in  T^om^s  Eddy's  report  (1819)  we  learned  that  the  snver 
must  first  get  rid  of  the  "pernicious  habits  of  spending." 
We  interpret  this  statement  to  mean  that  the  saver  must 
l^arn  to  live  within  his  income.     As  a  man  accumulated  a 
surplus  over  his  immediate  needs,  he  became  independent. 
This  state  he  prized  highly,  and  in  order  to  maintain  it, 
he  became  more  industrious,  more  frugal  and  more  sober.  The 
drinking  ha'*" it  was  recognized  as  an  enemy  to  the  progress 
of  the     orking  man. 

The  first  school  savings  bank  at  Le  Mans  served  as 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  philanthropists  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  social  disorders.     By  training  the  children  in  the 
habit  of  saving  small  suns,   these  early  philosophers  be- 
lieved they  would  so  inculcate  the  habit  of  saving  as  to 
carry  over  to  the  adult,  and  a  thrifty  populace  would  re- 
sult.    In  an  endeavor  to  lighten  the  clerical  burden  de- 
volving upon  the  teacher,  M.  Dulac  developed  a  system  of 
open  accounts  upon  which  our  present-day  system  of  banking 
is  b-sed.     Some  attention  was  paid  to  the  "moral  values" 
of  savings,  but  the  strong  pedagogical  feature  of  this 
first  system  was  the  training  of  the  child  to  perform  an 
act  which  he  could  continue     s  an  adult,   i.e.  banv  in  a 
"real  bank,"  not  a  school  bank.     Thus,  the  habit  engen- 
dered in  childhood  was  transferred  to  adult  1  if e .  • 
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Professor  Laurent,  however,  helped  lay  a  foundation 
for  modern  Thrift  education  when  he  tried  to  evaluate  the 
habit  of  saving  in  terms  of  its  moral  accomplishment.  He 
believed  that  intellectual  and  moral  progress  depended  on 
material  progress.     In  the  teachers'  hands  lay  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  promotion  of  the  working  class.     By  train- 
ing the  child  in  habits  of  Thrift.,  and  in  the  realization 
that  by  such  habits  he  could  better  his  own  condition,  men- 
tally and  morally,  the  teacher  was  the  instrument  of  moral 
and  intellectual  growth.     According  to  Professor  Laurent, 
the  child  must  save;  to  spend  was  a  "vice"  for  which  he 
should  be  punished.    When  we  reduce  this  philosphy  to  its 
simplest  form  we  find  that  the  objective  of  Thrift  education 
in  1868  was  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  saving  money  so  as  to 
make  possible  the  advancement  of  the  individual. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873  we  again  found  the 
philanthropic  point  of  view  dominating  the  pedagogical. 
The  presence  of  economists  and  business  men  at  the  Exposi- 
tion introduced  a  new  note,  for  hitherto  the  movement  had 
been  confined  to  educators  and  humanitarians.    From  thi3 
conference  we  can  trace  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  Thrift 
to  many  other  countries.     However,  the  emphasis  in  teaching 
Thrift  changed  in  that  the  child  was  to  be  so  trained  as  to 
acquire  a  sense  of  the  value  of  money  and  the  habit  of  saving 
it. 

When  school  savings  was  introduced  into  the  United 
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States  by  a  business  man,  Mr.  Merrill,  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that  the  practical  values  should  be  stressed. 
The  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin, 
in  recounting  the  benefits  of  Thrift  teaching,  enumer- 
ated habits  of  industry,  economy  of  time  and  energy  as 
well  as  money,  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  pupils,  and 
an  increase  in  their  generosity. 

In  Mr.  Thiry's  precepts  we  noted  a  combination  of 
the  philanthropic,   the  pedagogical  and  practical.  He 
maintained  that  since  the  economic  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity was  promoted  by  the  Thrift  of  its  citizens,  the 
community  was  responsible  for  the  ehild.     It  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  bank,   in  correlation  with  the 
school,  to  promote  the  teaching  of  Thrift  and  knowl- 
edge of  income  management.     Education  should  prepare 
the  cvild  for  the  complexities  of  our  heterogeneous 
civilization.     The  child  who  learned  the  value  of  time 
and  money,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  saving  also  ac- 
quired the  ability  of  self-government  and  self-control. 

Mr.  Thiry's  plan  for  school  savings  banking  was 

founded  on  these  principles: 

A  simple,  but  definite  system  of  banking, 
Calling  for  a  rinimum  of  work  and  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Endowed  with  all  the  possible  educational 
values . 

He  retained  the  feature  advocated  by  M.  Dulac  which  re- 
quired a  child  to  deposit  in  a  real  bank  when  his  savings 
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warranted  it. 

This  doctrine  of  Thrift  became  popular  and  was 
disseminated  rather  widely  by  Mr,  Thiry' s  efforts  and 
those  of  his  successor,  Mrs . Oberholtzer .     It  was  deserv- 
edly popular  because  it  met  the  issue  squarely.     The  whole 
community,  not  the  teacher  alone,  was  responsible  for  the 
child  and  his  welfare.     Certainly,   this  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  doctrine  of  "moral  savings"  of  Professor  Laurent. 

At  the  International  Conference  on  Education  in  18cs4 
our  English  cousins  were  more  impressed  with  the  newer 
pedagogy  than  with  the  "moral"  aspects  of  saving.  Practical 
questions  of  management  and  operation  received  attention  in 
the  discussions.     The  conflict  between  the  older  and  newer 
ideas  was  demonstrated  when  Senor  Cossio  of  Spain  attacked 
the  philosophy  of  Professor  Laurent  which  specified  that  a 
child  should  deposit  all  of  his  pocket-money.    He  doubted 
whether  such  a  child  could  be  educated  to  save  when,  first, 
he  never  had  had  real  possession  of  the  money;     and  second, 
never  knew  the  value  of  it.     Mr.  Ogle  advanced  a  new  point 
when  he  advocated  that  there  should  be  some  systematic  train- 
ing in  Thrift  in  all  schools,  elementary,  middle  and  upper 
classes.     This  marked  a  step  in  eradicating  the  differences 
between  schools  for  the  gentility  and  the  common  people. 
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The  Thrift  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, after  several  years  of  serious  study,  presented  in 
1921  a  platform  for  Thrift  education  in  broader  phases.  The 
members  of  the  committee  recognized  the  humanitarian  point 
of  view;  that  as  the  child  acquires  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  the  community  benefits.     They  also  recognized  the 
necessity  for  practical  application  of  the  principle  of 
Thrift  by  the  establishment  of  school  banking  systems  with 
the  training  of  children  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  habit 
of  saving  and  investing  it. 

They  believed,  however,  that  the  principles  of  Thrift 
should  have  a  wider  application,  and  that  the  subject  em- 
bodied thrift  in  the  use  of  time  and  energy,  conservation  of 
health  and  natural  resources,  wise  management  of  money.  Sani- 
tation, health  conditions,   school  feeding,  home  environment, 
recreation,  vocational  education  and  proper  methods  of  study 
were  a  few  of  the  corollaries  of  the  Thrift  creed  now  uni- 
versally accepted. 

In  an  analysis  of  figures  on  school  banking  we  bave 
learned  that  opportunites  for  saving  have  increased  until 
now  4  million  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  deposits  amounting  to  50  millions  to  their  credit. 
From  these  figures  we  infer  that  this  part  of  the  Thrift 
platform  has  been  adopted  over  a  rather  wide  area. 

The  other  features,  wise  use  of  time,  conservation 
of  health  and  resources,  general  improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions should  be  considered  to  ascertain  how  well  they  have 
been  received. 
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It  is  our  understanding  that  by  wise  use  of  time  in 
school  is  meant  the  development  of  better  habits  of  learn- 
ing so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  necessary  for  the 
mastery  of  the  lesson.     This  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
use  of  the  supervised  study  period,  now  prevalent  in  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.     The  selection  of  the 
best  way  of  learning  for  the  individual  child  commands 
the  attention  of  our  leading  psychologists.       Tests  made 
on  the  child,  show  whether  his  propensity  lies  through 
visible,  auditory  or  sensory  channels.     By  adopting  a 
process  of  learning  best  suited  to  him  we  can  make  use  of 
his  physical  and  mental  endowment,  and  train  him  along  lines 
which  will  result  in  more  efficient  and  more  accurate  learning 
should  be  employed. 

Health  education  has  advanced  generally.     Within  the 
last  thirty  years  most  states  have  enacted,  laws  requiring  vac- 
cination of  each  child  against  small-pox  before  entering  school. 
Most  communities  have  provided  for  periodic  physical  exam- 
inations of  the  child  and  established  dental  and  health 
clinics  at  low  cost  to  the  parent.     A  few  progressive 
cities,   (for  example,  Springfield,  Massachusetts),  re- 
quire that  operations  for  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
and  dentistry  work  on  defective  teeth,  advised  by  the 
school  physician,   shall  be  performed  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  when  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay.     Many  schools 
have  introduced  school  feeding  by  means  of  special  funds 
for  supplying  milk  and  other  nutritious  food  to  under- 
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nourished  children.     The  Schick  test  against  diphtheria 
is  compulsory  in  some  states  and  in  many  individual 
localities.     In  Massachusetts  the  Chadwick  Clinic,  by 
means  of  tests,   is  allocating  pupils  showing  a  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  and  doing  an  excellent  piece  of  preventive 
work.     Special  schools  for  the  atypical  and  tubercular 

Id  have  been  established  in  larger  cities.     Lip  reading 
classes  are  common  in  such  progressive  schools.  Every- 
where we  find  health  education  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

More  accommodations  for  recreation,   especially  in 
closely  congested  areas,  are  being  presented.     For  the 
school  child,  gymnasium  exercises  and  games  during  the 
school  year  and  playground  work  in  the  summer  time;  and  for 
the  adult,  municipal  building  with  facilities  for  bowling, 
swimming,  gymnastics,   tennis,  dramatics,  with  extension 
courses  in  cultural  and  vocational  subjects;  these  taken 
together  complete  the  cycle  of  recreational  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  community. 

Conservation  of  resources,  food  preparation,  princi- 
ples of  sanitation,   etc.  are  subjects  incorporated  in 
Home  Economics  courses  supported  by  the  state.  Certainly, 
we  must  agree  that  Thrift  education  embodying  the  wise  use 
of  money  and  time,   conservation  of  health,  sanitation, 
food,  recreation  has  been  achieved  by  many  schools.  As 
time  goes  on  we  believe  that  these  phases  of  Thrift 
education  will  prevail  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
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The  question  arises  as  to  the  future  of  school 
savings • 

The  Future  of  School  Pavings  Banking 

The  rapid  development  in  Thrift  came  since  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Thrift  in  1924  when  the  attention  of 
all  educators  was  focused  on  the  issue.     The  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendents  to  make  adequate  provi- 
sions for  the  teaching  of  Thrift  and  to  create  the  position 
of  Director  of  Thrift  started  a  "boom"  movement.  Marked 
progress  was  made  until  1927  when  the  rates  of  increase 
became  less  noticeable.     In  1928  the  various  percentages 
began  to  show  smaller,  but,  nevertheless,   steady  growth. 
The  system  of  banking,  however,  attained  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  with  a  larger  percent-ge  of  pupils  participat- 
ing.    Many  cities  and  some  towns  have  created  the  position 
of  Director  of  Thrift  (or  similar  title),  and  have  given 
the  subject  great  emphasis  in  the  curriculum.     The  State 
of  California  has  a  State  Director  who  through  his  very 
unusual  work  has  influenced  the  neighboring  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.     I  refer  to  Arthur  E.  Chamberlain, 
Educational  Director  of  the  American  Society  for  Thrift, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  Thrift  movement  since  its  incipiency. 

It  seems  as  though  the  whole  school  curriculum  is 
undergoing  a  period  of  transition  comparable  to  that  of 
twenty  years  ago  when  the  conflict  first  arose  between 
the  academic  and  vocational  courses.     Training  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  languages  occupied  the  entire  high  school 
program.     Changing  conditions  in  the  business  world  demanded 
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a  new  type  of  education.     The  schools  were  loath  to  intro- 
duce the  so-called  commercial  subjects;  hence  the  private 
schools  flourished.     At  last  indignant  parents,  with  the 
aid  of  far-sighted  educators,  convinced  the  school  boards 
that  the  high  schools  should  be  reorganized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.     The  result  was  the  universal  intro- 
duction of  commercial  subjects,  and  an  accompanying  growth 
in  high  school  attendance  during  these  twenty-five  years 
of  624  per  cent  as  against  a  growth  in  population  of  54 
per  cent,  or  more  than  11  times  a  legitimate  expectation. 
With  this  new  curriculum  has  come  the  need  for  vocational 
guidance  and  training  in  income  management. 

The  future  of  school  savings  banking  in  any  given  lo- 
cality depends  upon  the  educational  standard  of  that  com- 
munity.    As  old-time  superintendents  are  gradually  replaced 
by  younger,  more  vigorous  and  better-educated  men,  we  may 
expect  a  widening  of  school  savings  territory  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  various  percentages. 

Row  rapidly  this  change  may  come  no  one  can  presage. 
Our  whole  educational  structure  has  been  passing  through 
a  series  of  experiments  and  is  still  in  a  process  of  evo- 
lution. The  hand  of  Progress  cannot  be  stayed.  We  shall 
continue  to  march  on  in  education,  and  perhaps  in  time  we 
shall  equalize  our  industrial  and  educational  development. 

Then  shall  we  see  equal  opportunity  for  children  in 
health,  education  in  general,  and  that  important  factor 
of  education--the  teaching  of  Thrift.     Then  shall  we  see 
the  Thrift  movement  in  its  final  state,  a  compelling  force 
in  the  life  of  every  child. 
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